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Vbrings|new  conception  of 

SAXOPHONE  ARTISTRY  ON  U.  S.  TOUR 


Mr.  Sigurd  Rascher  with  his  Buescher  Aristocrat. 
Coming  from  Swiss  and  English  parentage,  but  now 
an  American  citizen,  Mr.  Rascher  had  his  early 
education  in  Germany,  studying  clarinet.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  saxophone,  and  first  toured  Europe 
with  jazz  orchestras  until  he  became  convinced  that 
the  saxophone  had  a  place  as  a  serious  concen  instru¬ 
ment.  He  has  played  with  over  a  hundred  orchestras 
and  in  innumerous  recitals  where  works  of  Debussy, 
Bach,  Dvorak,  Schuben,  Brahms.  Schuman,  and 
Kreisler  are  given  a  new  inrerpretation.  Mr.  Rascher 
extends  the  range  of  his  Buescher  saxophone  to 


Sifrurd  Rascher's  name  mu.st  be  mentioned  in  any 
di.seiission  of  music  pioneers.  His  diligent  study  and 
brilliant  musicianship  has  brought  the  saxophone  to  de¬ 
served  eminence  in  tW  field  of  concert  music. 

Music  critics  and  authorities  have  lavishly  praised 
Mr.  Kascher's  interpretation  of  the  masters  with  his 
Bue.scher.  Some  of  their  critical  evaluations  are  listed 
lielow. 

If  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  this  great 
artist  be  sure  to  do  so.  He  will  show  you,  as  perhaps 
no  other  saxophonist  of  the  day  can,  the  opportunities 
for  truly  artistic  achievement  that  await  every  student 
of  the  saxophone. 

WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY  OF  MR.  RASCHER 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.  Dr.  Serge  Koiissevltzky, 
Conductor 

Boston  EVENINO-TR.ANSCRIPT — “Rascher  sensitive  artist  .  .  . 
Saxophone  has  greater  range  of  color,  dynamics  and  pitch 
than  supposed  possible.” 

Boston  GLOBE— "Rascher'g  saxophone  as  agile  as  coloratura 
.soprano  .  .  .  Extraordinary  technic  .  .  .  Musicianly  phrasing 
.  .  .  Revelation  to  audience." 

Boston  POST — “Rascher  enthusiastically  received  .  .  .  Virtuoso 
of  the  first  rank.  Musician  of  taste  and  sensibility." 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA.  John  Barbirolli. 
Conductor 

New  York  SUN — “First  virtuoso  of  saxophone  to  stand  out  In 
front  where  the  fiddlers  and  singers  have  stood.  Make  no 
mistake  about  It.  Rascher  is  an  artist." 

New  York  TRIBUNE — “Rascher  gives  convincing  impression  of 
interpretative  musicianship.  Remarkable  fluency,  skill  and  full 
warm  tone.” 

W’ASHINGTON  NATIONAL  SYMPHONY.  Hans  Kindler. 
Conductor 

Washington  STAR — “Rascher  superb  artist  .  .  .  Saxophone 
program  one  of  rare  beauty.  Beautiful  tone  .  .  .  .Artistic 
moulding  of  phra.ses.” 

Washington  TIMES-HER.ALD — “Rascher’s  flashes  of  technical 
display  were  breath-taking." 

WHAT  MR.  RASCHER  SAYS  OF  HIS 
BUESCHER  SAXOPHONE 

“In  tbe  attempt  to  faithfully  render  the  music  of  the 
great  masters,  my  Buescher  .saxophone  is  an  indispen¬ 
sable  associate.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  builders  of 
this  saxophone  have  come  nearer  to  the  inventor’s 
(Adolphe  Sax)  ideal,  to  incorporate  in  it  the  flexibility 
of  tile  strings,  the  variety  of  color  of  the  woodwinds, 
and  the  power  of  the  brasses,  than  other  instrument 
makers.  Needless  to  mention  the  technical  perfection.” 

(Signed)  Sigurd  M.  Rascher 
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IN  BIG  DEMAND  BY  | 
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Robin  F.  Gatwood  of  Hickory,  North  Caroiina 


Prom  a  musical  home  in  Dayton,  Ohio  came  Robin  F.  Gatwood  to  Lenoir 
Rhyne  College  at  Hickory,  North  Carolina,  where  he  has  organized  a  new 
instrumental  department  and  is  Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education, — 
but  this  was  not  a  non-stop  flight. 

Graduating  from  High  School  where  he  played  cello  and  baritone  Robin 
entered  Peabody  College  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  got  his  B.S.  in  1938  and 
his  MA.  in  1939,  While  directing  the  Vanderbilt  University  Band  and  playing 
double  bass  with  the  Nashville  Symphony. 

Next  stop  GreenviHe,  South  Carolina  as  director  of  instrumental  music  in 
the  Parker  District  Schools.  Then  High  Point,  North  Carolina  for  two  years 
until  the  Navy  took  him  to  the  South  Pacific,  as  communications  officer. 

Returning  to  High  Point  in  June  1947  the  opportunity  at  Hickory  soon 
presented  itself  and  has  developed  into  an  ideal  situation  giving  the  talented 
and  widely  experienced  musician  and  conductor  rich  opportunity  in  both 
instrumental  and  choral  work.  His  program  includes  numerous  small 
ensembles,  drum  and  bugle  corps,  as  well  as  band  and  confident  hope  of  a 
fine  orchestra  in  the  near  future.  A  Nashville  girl  led  him  to  the  alter  in 
1939  and  he  now  has  a  young  son  2.  These  are  but  the  scattered  high  lights 
of  a  budding  career  certain  to  bloom  into  full  and  radiant  glory. 

“Jhsuf.  CbdL  TnaJunq, 
(hntuuca^TnujiJcid." 
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On  the  Cover 

Ar«  America's  Baauiiful  and  Talanfad 
baton>twirling  Majoratta*  crowding  tha 
Marching  School  Band  ouf  of  tha  spotlight? 
At  laast  thay  ara  attracting  national  attan- 
tion,  gat  mora  publicity  on  magazine  covars, 
billboards  and  in  advartisamants  than  any 
glamour  group  that  has  appaarad  on  tha 
national  scana  in  racant  years.  Many  of 
today's  Majorettes  ara  fine  musicians  too. 

On  tha  Cover  this  month,  the  comely 
corps  of  tha  Citrus  Union  High  School  at 
Azusa,  California.  Left  to  right  they  ara: 

Shirley  Elzaa,  Phyllis  Smith,  Annette  Brad- 
shaw,  Edward  Warner  (Drum  Major)  Ina 
Mae  Piper  (head  majoratta),  Delores  Luav- 
anos,  Janice  Whippart,  and  Paulina  Stitas. 
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PROBLEMS 

we  have  with 

BEGINNERS 

and  Some  Solutions  by 


^YJfUuVtksL  fioM,  Director 

Weedsporf  Central  and  Skaneateles  High  School  Bands 

Auburn,  New  York 


•  DO  YOU  HAVE  PROBLEMS  with 
beginning  instrumentalists?  If  so, 
please  read  on,  it  not,  I  salute  you. 

In  20  years  of  teaching  I  have  en¬ 
countered  many  and  various  types  of 
problems.  In  life,  we  mortals  are  al¬ 
ways  fascinated  by  any  new  experi¬ 
ence  which  may  present  itself.  "Why? 
Mostly  because  there  is  an  imagina¬ 
tive  stimuli  that  projects  us  into  a 
new  and  different  pattern.  If  we  fos¬ 
ter  this  imaginative  stimuli,  ulti¬ 
mately  we  find  ourselves  heading  to¬ 
ward  a  new  goal  in  the  game  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Generally  with  that  first 
impulse  we  are  as  restless  as  a  worm 
in  a  forest  fire.  Anxious  to  reach  that 
goal,  we  become  blind  to  the  required 
amount  of  expended  energy  necessary 
to  attain  it.  HEntE  is  where  some 
formula  is  needed  to  perpetuate  that 
initial  enthusiasm. 

For  example,  one  may  become  en¬ 
thused  about  becoming  an  artist.  The 


incentive  perhaps  was  first  felt  when 
there  was  some  association  with  arL 
by  observing  someone  painting  or  by 
the  observation  of  some  finished 
work  of  art  The  first  steps  in  the 
path  of  learning  are  easy  to  take 
so  naturally  interest  and  enthusiasm 
are  at  a  peak,  the  primary  drive  and 
effort  is  present  and  a  definite  prog¬ 
ress  is  sensed  by  the  beginner.  The 
strokes  of  the  brash,  the  colors  and 
the  experience  of  seeing  a  "vague” 
similarity  to  an  object,  all  swell  into  ^ 
one  wave  of  enthusiasm.  One  wave 
follows  another  until  finally  the  tide 
recedes.  BUT  to  keep  that  tide  from 
receding  is  the  challenge  to  the  in¬ 
structor  or  teacher. 

Many  professions  or  lines  of  en¬ 
deavor  that  open  a  challenge  to 
skill  requiring  coordination  of  mind 
and  muscle,  are  analogous  to  this  ex¬ 
ample.  There  are  few  people,  young 
or  old,  who  are  no^  interested,  at 


Busy  man  it  Maurica  E.  Rota  with  hit 
two  bandt  aach  in  two  WataHoo 
High  Schools,  but  ha  it  turning  out 
fina  and  happy  muticiant.  Ha  directs 
alto  the  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Civic  Band  of 
40  muticiant,  many  of  whom  are  re¬ 
cent  high  tchool  graduatet.  And  in 
hit  tpare  time  he  coachet  the  V.F.W. 
Pott  1975  32  piece  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corpt,  having  taught  them  to  read 
mutic.  Evan  with  hit  M.S.  Degree 
from  Ithaca  College  he  still  liket  to 
pitch  hortethoet  for  a  hobby  and 
findt  enough  time  to  tpand  with  hit 
lovely  wife  and  twin  boyt  13,  one  a 
trombonist  in  the  Auburn  School 
Band. 

least  momentarily,  in  tooting  on  a 
horn,  or  tapping  on  a  drum  or  draw¬ 
ing  a  bow  across  a  string.  These  in¬ 
terests  are  founded  in  that  peculiar 
type  of  fascination  to  hear  some  sort 
of  sound,  with  the  hope  some  sort 
be  musical.  Under  the  guidance 
of  a  teacher,  assuming  there  is  some 
measure  of  adaptability  for  the  in¬ 
strument,  a  spark  of  interest  can  be 
fanned  into  a  fiame  within  a  short 
time.  BUT,  again,  to  keep  this  fiame 
from  dying  out  is  the  challenge  to 
the  instructor  or  teacher. 

To  be  able  to  cope  with  a  problem 
one  needs  to  understand  some  of  the 
reasons  for  it  being  a  problem.  With 
a  problem  of  this  type  where  the  hu¬ 
man  being  is  directly  concerned,  per¬ 
haps  the  problem  is  psychological.  It 
is  ten  times  easier  to  straighten  a 
bent  key  on  an  instrument  than  it  is 
to  straighten  a  bent  interest  in  an  in¬ 
dividual.  Dealing  with  “mechanics” 
is  much  easier  than  dealing  with 
“mental  antics.”  Perhaps  the  balanc¬ 
ing  point  would  be  not  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  avid  approach  of  the  young 
instrumentalist  but  to  counteract  it 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  intricacies 
involved.  This  method  might  have 
been  tried — perhaps  it  works — but  I 
have  never  experienced  it.  There  is, 
however,  a  pitfall  that  should  be 
avoided;  that  of  over-emphasizing  or 
glorifying  the  inherent  possibilities  of 
the  individual. 

A  desire  is  primarily  stimulated  by 


Tbs  Wssdtport  Central  School  Band  at  Waterloo  hat  64  playart,  a  full  fine  inttru- 
mantation,  and  hat  placed  generally  in  Itt,  tomatimat  in  2nd  divition  every  year  of 
its  entry  into  ttata  and  national  contattt.  Reaching  back  into  pre-war  hitt^  the 
band  of  thit  High  School  rated  firtt  in  national  contattt  of  1940  and  1939.  It  it  fad 
from  a  junior  band  of  36. 
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School  Bondmasters  and  thair  young  musicians  will  find  inspiration,  hope  and  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  fine  principals  and  objectives  set  forth  in  the  following  declaration.  It  is 
the  voice  of  a  new  and  progressive  organization  whose  standards  aH  will  wish  to 

emulate. 

College  Band  Directors'  National  Association 
DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 

WE  AFFIRM  our  faith  in  and  our  devotion  to  the  C<^ege  Band, 
which,  as  a  serious  and  distinctive  medium  of  musical  expression,  may 
be  of  vital  service  and  importance  to  its  members,  its  institution,  and 
its  art. 

TO  ITS  MEMBERS  the  College  Band,  through  exemplary  practices 
in  organization,  training,  and  presentation,  should  endeavor  to  provide 
effective  experiences  in  musical  education,  in  musical  culture,  in  mu¬ 
sical  recreation  and  its  general  citizenship. 

TO  ITS  INSTITUTION  the  College  Band  should  offer  adequate  con¬ 
certs  and  performances  at  appropriate  functions  and  ceremonies,  in 
the  interests  of  musical  culture  and  entertainment,  and  for  the  en¬ 
hancement  of  institutional  spirit  and  character. 

TO  MUSIC  as  an  art  and  a  profession  the  College  Band  should 
bring  increasing  artistry,  understanding,  dignity,  and  respect,  by 
thorough  and  independent  effect  within  the  band's  own  immediate) 
sphere,  by  leadership  and  sponsorship  in  the  secondary  school  music 
program,  and  by  cooperation  with  all  other  agencies  pursuing  similar 
musical  goals. 

TO  THESE  ENDS,  we  the  members  of  this  Conference,  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  seek  individual  and  collective  growth  as  musicians,  as  teachers, 
as  conductors,  and  as  administrators. 


seeing  and  hearing  someone  play  an 
instrument,  so  it  is  at  this  point  that 
we  should  pick  up  the  threads  of  in¬ 
terest  and  weave  them  together.  The 
beginning  step -is  as  the  first  7  years 
of  the  child’s  life,  epitomized  into  7 
weeks.  What  is  done  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  will  determine  to  a  great  degree, 
the  future  of  the  young  instrumental¬ 
ist.  £Bxtreme  care  should  be  taken 
during  this  early  period,  that  the  cor¬ 
rect  adjustments  regarding  em¬ 
bouchure,  hand  position,  imstnre, 
breathing,  etc.,  are  properly  inaugu¬ 
rated.  A  common  fault,  (which  I 
have  been  guilty  of),  is  placing  these 
beginners  in  a  more  advanced  class 
too  quickly.  By  doing  so  the  teacher 
submerges  the  individual  to  the  point 
where  the  necessary  checking  on  the 
tone,  etc.,  is  more  or  less  lost,  also 
with  a  challenge  far  beyond  his  po¬ 
tential  abilities,  at  the  time,  the 
young  instrumentalist  is  apt  to  de¬ 
velop  a  passive  interest.  Class  work 
has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
With  the  beginner  it  is  almost  im¬ 
perative  that  the  individual  receives 
the  full  attention  of  the  teacher.  Once 
the  correct  habits  have  started  to 
form  it  is  safe  to  place  him  in  a 
homogeneous  class.  Constant  vigi¬ 
lance  is  required  for  the  next  few 
weeks  to  properly  determine  whether 
or  not  the  correct  habits  are  still 
adhered  to.  Also  as  to  whether  the 
young  instrumentalist  really  under¬ 
stands  what  he  has  been  instructed 
to  do^ 

ThB”^ period  when  the  interest  .be¬ 
gins  to  wane,  inevitably  comes  at  tbe 
time  when  a  more  difficult  challenge 
confronts  the  pupil.  As  with  all  of 
us,  the  novelty  wears  off  and  when 
we  have  to  settle  down  to  “real 
work”  we  have  that  "indefinable 
something”  that  suggests  to  us  to 
“give  it  up.”  This  challenge  point  is 
usually  labeled  with  exercises  which, 
to  be  conquered  demand  much  repeti¬ 
tion.  If  the  make-up  of  the  Individual 
lacks  in  tenacious  quality  or  that 
phase  of  character  which  compels  one 
to  “hang  on,”  then  we  see  a  weaken¬ 


ing  in  the  interest.  Now  is  the  time 
the  teacher  is  challenged.  Words 
don’t  do  very  much  at  a  time  like 
this.  The  only  salvation  factor  lies  in 
the  proper  selection  of  materials  or 
supplementary  materials  so  that  an 
immediate  outlet  is  provided  for  the 
“meager  knowledge”  which  he  al¬ 
ready  possesses.  To  find  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  something  of  a  task  requiring 
many  hours  and  even  days.  In  fact  it 
seems  to  be  an  endless  search  for  we 
are  constantly  being  flooded  with  new 
materials.  However  with  properly 
graded  material  and  with  the  proper 
use  of  it  this  waning  interest  can  be 
re-captured.  Nothing  seems  to  affect 
these  young  musicians  like  the  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  in  a  small 


ensemble  or  the  desire  to  play  a  solo. 

Having  discovered  in  recent  years, 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  learn 
the  alphabet  in  order  to  read,  we  have 
also  discovered  in  music,  that  we 
need  not  study  any  drill  scales  in  or¬ 
der  to  read  music.  Thus  we  can  learn 
to  count  and  read  by  playing  well 
known  melodies.  This  has,  without  a 
doubt,  been  the  salvation  factor  in 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  our 
school  instrumental  programs.  John, 
Joe  and  Mary  didn’t  want  to  play  an 
instrument’  so  they  could  play  scales, 
this  we  well  understand,  thus  as  we 
realize  that  the  approach  thru  medo- 
dies  has  been  the  attractive  feature 
so  should  we  continue  to  realize  that 
they  still  tend  to  be  the  maintenance 
factor.  Most  modern  instruction 
methods  are  based  on  this  premise 
but  as  teachers  we  know  that  scales, 
intervals,  arpeggios,  etc.,  must  be  as¬ 
signed  and  properly  played.  When 
these  exercises  are  presented  in  any 
method  it  is  difficult  to  “sugar-coat 
the  bitter  pill”  and  generally  a  static 
assignment  develops.  What  do  you 
do  with  these  groups  that  become 
static?  Are  you  Just  assigning  the 
same  lesson  over  and  over  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  lecture  on  practice,  or  do 
you  try  to  find  a  remedy?  I  do  not 
have  all  the  answers  but  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  by  assigning  the 
(Please  turn  to  page  33) 


Th«  SkanaaitUt  Band  of  56  playari  if  ona  of  tha  busy  young  outfits  of  Watarloo. 
Tha  High  School  also  has  a  junior  band  of  25. 
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Th«  CUv*land  hirnglrh  High  School  Concert  Bond  undor  tho  diroction  of  Raymond  GarkowskI  it  ono  of  tha  finatf  bands  in  America 
under  college  level.  Ih  recent  concert  tours  have  brought  new  fame  to  rtseif  and  Inspiration  to  school  musicians  and  school  bandmasters 
wherever  its  fine  performances  have  been  heard. 

A  .Famous 

Letter  Award  System 


and  How  It  Works 


•  THE  CLEVELAND  HEIGHTS 
HIGH  SCHOOL  POINT  SYSTEM  for 
Letter  Awards  was  originated  in  1932 
by  Mark  H.  Hindsley  and  has  been 
gradually  revised  to  suit  tbe  needs  of 
the  Inetrumental  Music  Department. 
The  last  revision  was  made  in  1944  by 
Ralph  E.  Rush  and  is  tbe  one  given 
at  tbe  end  of  this  article.  Mr.  Mark 
H.  Hindsley,  at  present  Acting  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Bands,  was  the  original  director  of 
the  Heights  Instrumental  Music  De¬ 
partment.  During  his  five  years  of 
leadership  (1929-1934)  Mr.  Hindsley 
guided  the  Instrumental  Music  De¬ 
partment  from  a  handful  of  players  to 
large  nationally  known  Concert 
Bands  and  Symphony  Orchestras. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Rush,  now  head  of 
the  Teacher  Training  Department  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
took  the  Department  from  tbe  high 
point  of  development  to  which  Mr. 
Hindsley  had  brought  it,  to  even 
higher  achievements  during  his 
twelve  years  on  the  podium  (1934- 
1947). 

Mr.  Hindsley  and  Mr.  Rush  were 
able  to  develop  and  maintain  ninety- 
piece  Symphony  Orchestras,  120  piece 
Concert  Bands,  and  110  piece  March¬ 
ing  Bands  of  the  highest  caliber  over 


a  period  of  eighteen  years.  This  was 
accomplished  by  their  remarkable  in¬ 
spiration,  bard  work,  outstanding 
leadership,  and  the  Point  System  of 
Letter  Awards.  Both  men  inspired 
the  pupils  to  unusual  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  the  awarding  of  letters 
made  the  pupils  feel  that  their  hard 
work  was  in  some  measure  rewarded 
by  tangible  evidence. 

Students  are  rewsirded  for  service 
in  high  school  athletics  in  various 
ways.  As  a  rule,  the  athletic  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  great  many  high  schools 
give  pupils  who  play  on  the  varsity 
teams  for  one  year,  a  letter,  two 
years,  a  medal  and  three  years,  a 
trophy. 

Students  are  also  rewarded  for  out¬ 
standing  work  in  the  high  school 
dramatic  departments  by  being 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Thespian  Society.  Pupils  who 
merit  further  recognition  receive  a 
dramatic  mask  pin. 

Since  their  colleagues  receive  tangi¬ 


ble  rewards  for  service  in  high  school 
athletics  and  dramatics,  members  of 
the  Instrumental  Music  Department 
feel  that  they  also  should  receive 
some  tangible  reward  such  as  a  let¬ 
ter  for  their  service  to  the  school. 
They  feel  thus  because  they  belong 
to  an  important  school  service  organi¬ 
zation  which  performs  at  football 
games,  baseball  games,  assembly  pro¬ 
grams,  pep  assemblies,  and  other 
school  functions.  Not  only  is  the  In¬ 
strumental  Music  Department  an  im¬ 
portant  school  service  organization, 
it  is  also  a  very  important  public  re¬ 
lations  agency.  It  performs  at  com¬ 
munity  parades,  P.T.A.  Programs, 
community  club  programs  such  as  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  and  gives  several  con¬ 
certs  each  year  which  are  open  to  the 
public.  The  public,  being  so  gener¬ 
ously  served  by  the  Instrumental  De¬ 
partment,  in  return  supports  the 
school  system  at  election  time. 

To  be  able  to  qualify  as  a  member 
of  tbe  Instrumental  Music  Depart- 


By  fijoxfmond,  ’SbAJuUDAIiL,  Director 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  High  School 
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ment,  pupils  are  obliged  to  invest 
much .  time  outside  of  school  hours 
and  also  to  invest  much  cash.  Many 
hours  and  years  are  spent  learning  to 
play  an  instrument  and  many  more  in 
orchestral  and  band  practices  and  ex¬ 
tra  rehearsals.  Besides  the  time  in¬ 
vested,  pupils  and  their  parents  spend 
considerable  amounts  of  money  for 
lessons  and  the  purchase  and  repair 
of  instruments. 

Most  pupils  feel  that  they  should 
receive  some  tangible  reward  for 
their  service  in  the  Instrumental 
Music  Department  based  upon  a  point 
system  or  "amount  of  service  deter¬ 
mining  system”  as  the  point  system 
is  really.  They  feel  thus  because 
they  are  a  school  and  community 
service  group  and  because  they  have 
invested  time  and  money  over  and 
above  what  the  average  high  school 
student  has  invested  in  his  high 
school  career.  They  will  not  look 
longingly  at  football  players  or  other 
high  school  service  participants  and 
their  letters  because  they  realize  that 
they  will  also  receive  letters  which 
are  Just  as  important  in  the  eyes  of 
the  student  >body.  In  other  words, 
members  of  the  Instrumental  Music 
Department  expect  to  receive  as  much 
recognition  for  their  efforts  in  music 
as  other  students  receive  in  athletics, 
dramatics,  or  other  school  activities. 

Because  of  this  their  hearts  are  not 
in  one  form  of  activity  and  their  de¬ 
sire  to  gain  recognition  to  satisfy  their 
ego  in  another  activity.  To  put  it 
briefly,  students  give  all  their  time, 
energy  and  love  to  Music.  Because 
of  the  point  system  Mr.  Hindsley  and 
Mr.  Rush  have  been  able  to  command 
the  interest  and  attention  of  the  best 
pupils  at  Cleveland  Heights  High 
School  in  spite  of  the  competition  of 
other  attractive  school  activities  and 
have  built  an  outstanding  music  de¬ 
partment. 

The  Cleveland  Heights  High  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Letter  Awards 
System  is  given  here.  The  salient  > 


This  daap-pile  Uttar  H  in  rich  gold 
and  black,  tha  school  colors,  is  to 
avary  Clavaland  Haights  musician  tha 
pot  of  gold  at  tha  Rainbow's  and.  It 
is  thair  most  covatad  tokan  of 
achiavamant. 

points  to  note  are: 

1.  Double  points  are  given  for 
heavy  instruments  during  marching 
band  such  as  tubas,  drums,  baritones 
and  saxophones.  This  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  players  of  these  instruments 
from  becoming  discouraged  and  quit¬ 
ting  due  to  the  hardship  in  carrying 
them  during  drills  and  parades. 

2.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  listen 
to  good  music  since  they  receive 
points  for  this  practice. 

3.  Scholarship  is  recognized  and 
encouraged.  Ten  points  are  given 
each  grading  period  to  students 
whose  grades  are  "B”  or  better. 

4.  Students  who  have  proven 
themselves  good  citizens  are  given 
2&  points. 

5.  Staff  in  item  VII  refers  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  librarians,  secretaries, 
etc.  At  Heights  the  Staff  consists  of 
the  Prop  Crew,  Library  Staff,  Lost 
and  Found  Staff,  Uniform  Crew,  En¬ 
tertainment  Staff,  Quartermaster 
Crew,  Secretary  Staff,  Publicity  Staff, 
and  Welfare  Staff. 

6.  The  director  and  his  students 
can  design  their  own  letter  corre- 


If  you  atk  folks  in  Clavaland  Haights  which  thay  think  bast,  thair  own  High  School 
Symphony  Orchestra  or  tha  Naw  York  Philharmonic,  they  wiH  toll  you  without  hesi¬ 
tancy  that  Raymond  Garkowski's  organization  raally  produces  tha  sweetest  music  on 
earth.  This  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  High  School  Symphonies  that  can  really 
deliver  a  performance  of  professional  standard. 


spending  to  their  school  color  and 
tradition.  The  letters  referred  to  are 
at  the  end  of  the  Band  and  Orchestra 
Letter  Awards  sheet. 

CLEVELAND  HEIGHTS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Band  and  Orchestra  Letter  Awards 

(Started  in  1932 — last  revision  1943-1944) 


Points  given  as  follows : 

I.  PUBLIC  APPEARANCES 

1.  Prepared  Concerts  .  15 

2.  Assembly  Programs  and  Other 

Incidental  Music  .  6 

3.  Prepared  Ensembles  .  5 

4.  Prepared  Solos  .  5 

5.  Parades  (Marching  Band)....  10 


(Basses  and  Drums  Received 
Double  Credit) 

II.  PRACTICE  ON  INSTRUMENT 

1.  Individual  daily  (6  days  per 
week)  average 

20  minutes — points  per  month.  16 
30  minutes — points  per  month.  24 
45  minutes — points  per  month.  36 
60  minutes — points  per  month.  48 
1%  hours — points  per  month.  60 
1V4  hours — points  per  month.  72 

2.  Special  called  rehearsals  (be¬ 
fore  or  after  school) 

Less  than  one  hour  in  length.  5 


One  hour  or  more .  10 

III.  LESSON  ON  INSTRUMENT 

1.  Class  (two  or  more  in  group), 

each  lesson .  3 

2.  Private,  each  lesson .  10 


Director  Gerkowski  carries  on  the  fine 
traditions  set  by  his  eminent  prede¬ 
cessors  on  the  Cleveland  Heights 
podium  with  some  glowing  new  ad¬ 
ventures  in  music  of  which  all  are 
proud. 

IV.  LISTENING  (Maximum  of  16 

points  per  month) 

1.  Attending  concerts  of  good  mu¬ 
sic — per  program  .  2 

2.  Radio  programs  (at  least  hi 
hour  in  length — per  program.  1 

V.  INSPECTION  OF  EQUIPMENT 

1.  Uniforms — each  perfect  inspec¬ 
tion  .  5 

2.  Instruments — each  perfect  in¬ 
spection  .  5 

VI.  SCHOOL  RECORD 

1.  Scholarship  (honor  roll)  each 


grade  period  .  10 

2.  Perfect  attendance  at  regular 

rehearsals  and  concerts  (pres¬ 
ent — on  time),  per  month .  5 

3.  Citizenship  (Each  semester  a 

(Please  turn  to  page  32) 
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This  Is  My  Plan  lor  Developing 


Functional  Knowledge  of 
Musical  TERMS 
and  SYMBOLS 


Promoting  Better  Music  Reading  and 
Performance  of  the 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND  and  ORCHESTRA 


#  For  a  number  of  years,  a  band  di¬ 
rector  has  felt  his  band  and  orchestra 
players  needed  to  have  a  better  func¬ 
tional  knowledge  of  musical  terms 
and  symbols,  so  they  could  attack 
the  problems  of  music  reading  and 
adequate  musical  performance  with 
confidence.  This  lack  of  ability  to 
interpret  the  printed  page  on  the  part 
of  the  players  was  brought  sharply 
into  focus  when  an  earlier  band  made 
a  poor  showing  in  a  competition  sight 
reading  session. 

Reasoning  through  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  responsible  for  such  a  short¬ 
coming,  left  the  conductor  with  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  to  try  a  plan  of  proced¬ 
ure  that  would  not  only  give  the  play¬ 
ers  a  knowledge  of  all  terms  and 
symbols  on  the  page  but  give  them 
the  “know  how”  and  practise  to  exe¬ 
cute  them  often.  In  this  discussion, 
functional  knowledge  will  be  used  to 
designate  this  two-fold  ability. 

The  director  examined  carefully  the 
players’  folders  from  various  sections 
of  the  band  and  noted  down  the  order 
in  which  these  items  appeared  in  the 
various  selections  that  the  players 
had  to  read.  The  list  illustrated  is 
the  result  of  several  such  reviews  of 
folders. 

In  recent  years,  this  pattern  of 
procedure  has  been  developed.  The 
mimeographed  sheet,  with  its  blank 
spaces,  is  given  to  each  player  and 
one  is  left  in  each  folder.  As  the 
director,  in  rehearsal,  stops  from  time 
to  time,  the  player  learns  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  term  and  Jots  his 
own  answer  on  the  sheet.  Carrying 
out  the  interpretation  of  the  sign, 
term  or  symbol  is  a  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  knowledge  on  the  spot. 
Once  a  term  has  been  defined  and 


Mr.  Brandanburg  placai  tfrong  am- 
phatit  on  a  claar  knowladga  of 
musical  farms.  Thay  ara  fha  road 
signs  of  musical  infarprafafion  and 
must  ba  carafully  followad. 

executed  the  player  is  held  rigidly 
responsible  for  what  the  term  means 
and  How  to  Do  It  which  is  more  im¬ 
portant.  This  will  become  his  Func¬ 
tional  Knowledge.  The  next  step  is 
for  the  band  or  orchestra  leader  to 
place  in  the  folders,  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  easy  sight  reading  material  of 
E  and  D  grade,  but  make  the  read¬ 


ing  requirements  high,  even  for  easy 
music,  like  national  competition  re¬ 
quirements.  A  new  number  in  the 
folders  every  day  will  do  wonders  to 
whet  the  musical  appetite  of  the 
players,  but  month  by  month  the 
grade  of  difficulty  should  be  stepped 
up — Class  G  material  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  to  Christmas,  class  B  material 
from  Christmas  until  Easter,  and  then 
some  easy  Class  A  selections  for  the 
final  spurt  in  the  year. 

Before  explaining  the  approach  to, 
the  individual  items  in  the  outline, 
the  writer  will  relate  what  the  emi¬ 
nent  master  piano  teacher  Ernest 
Hutcheson  expressed  in  an  address 
before  the  National  Music  Teachers 
association  in  the  question  of  music 
reading. 

His  main  points  were  indelibly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  short  pithy  questions  some¬ 
what  as  follows:  “Before  plasrlng  a 
single  note  from  the  printed  page, 
one  should  come  to  several  decisions: 

(1)  “You  have  to  play  the  right 
note  or  the  wrong  one  the  first  time, 
why  not  the  right  one?” 

(2)  “You  have  to  play  loud  or  soft, 
the  first  time,  why  not  the  right  way 
as  marked?” 

(3)  “You  have  to  play  detached  or 
connected  the  first  time,  why  not  the 
right  way?” 

(Only  on  the  fourth  essential  did 
Mr.  Hutcheson  suggest  some  com¬ 
promise.) 

(4)  “Why  not  try  to  approximate 
the  right  tempo  the  first  time?” 

The  philosophy  behind  Mr.  Hutche¬ 
son’s  teachings  is  certainly  a  very 
sound  one  in  the  opinion  of  the  writ- 


By  (bdhwi,  dt  Shandsinbwuj, 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Pubiie  Schools 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
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er,  and  one  is  tempted  to  alert  his 
own  players  to  make  similar  at  sight 
decisions  that  save  much  time  and 
effort  in  rehearsal  and  point  up  mus¬ 
ical  performance.  Other  selections 
can  be  used,  but  Just  at  present  the 
following  three  selections  happen  to 
be  in  the  Solo  Clarinet  folder  of  the 
band. 

“Strains  from  Erin”  by  Luclen  Cal- 
liet-Elkan-Vogel. 

“Atlantis  Suite"  by  V.  F.  Safranek- 
Carl  Fischer. 

“Zampa  Overture”  by  L.  J.  F. 
Herold-Carl  Fischer. 

Certainly  there  is  plenty  in  the 
very  titles  themselves  to  aid  a  player 
in  interpreting  this  respective  music. 
The  subtitles  of  the  various  move¬ 
ments  in  the  suite  point  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  giving  attention  to  what 
the  music  has  to  say.  The  title  of  a 
parade,  concert  or  special  occasion 
march  will  give  a  clue  as  to  its  ulti¬ 
mate  interpretation. 

Very  often  the  style  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  composer  or  arranger, 
if  known,  will  give  added  clues  to 
a  better  interpretation  of  the  compo¬ 
sition.  They  all  have  a  direct  hear¬ 
ing  on  how  to  best  play  it. 

After  the  title  of  the  piece  and 
composer  and  arranger,  the  following 
items  appear  in  the  printed  music, 
left  to  right,  up  and  down — clef, 
sharps,  flats,  or  none,  meter,  tempo 
mark,  dynamic  mark,  notes  and  note 
values,  directional  signals,  phrasing 


and  style  marks.  A  few  suggestions 
are  offered  to  aid  in  clinching  func¬ 
tional  knowledge  about  them. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  two 
clefs  are  considered  in  music  for  our 
high  school  band.  The  G  clef  because 
it  circles  around  the  G  line  and  auto¬ 
matically  names  the  other  lines  and 
spaces.  What  are  the  names  of  the 
other  lines  and  spaces?  Bass  instru¬ 
ments  often  use  the  F  clef,  and  it  is 
not  a  new  staff  at  all,  but  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  G  clef  and  staff  if  you 
count  down  and  see  how  it  connects 
into  a  Grand  staff.  (Orchestra  leaders 
can  include  the  alto  and  tenor  clefs 
to  span  the  entire  orchestral  range.) 
The  question  of  key  should  be  more 
than  a  mere  verbal  or  mental  repeti¬ 
tion  of  how  many  sharps  or  fiats,  or 
.none.  The  respective  key  should  start 
the  mental  processes  of  review  on 
what  the  scale  and  chord  pattern  is 
for  that  key.  Then  the  sharps  and 
fiats  will  come  along  in  their  se¬ 
quential  order  up  and  down  the  scale. 
Directors  in  band  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  destroy  the  fear  of  excessive 
fiats  and  sharps.  Maybe  a  thought 
on  what  notes  not  to  sharp  or  fiat  will 
create  some  additional  confidence. 
The  important  thing  for  the  player  to 
think  about  is  what  is  the  fingering 
pattern  necessary  to  negotiate  likely 
passages  in  the  required  key. 

FEELING  THE  METER  SIGNA¬ 
TURE  is  one  of  the  weakest  links 
we  have  in  all  instrumental  teach¬ 


ing.  Feeling  a  stronger  pulse  on  down 
beats  of  two-four  measure,  and  a 
lighter  feeling  of  pulsation  on  the 
up  beat  seems  quite  neglected,  yet 
it  is  the  throb  by  which  the  band  as 
a  whole  sticks  together  best  In 
waltzes  we  are  apt  to  play  the  second 
and  third  beats  too  loud,  so  they 
sound  clumsy.  Amateurs  can  almost 
be  told  to  overdo  the  feeling  for  these 
strong  and  light  beats  and  then  it 
will  more  nearly  approach  the  real 
demands  of  the  selection. 

The  playing  of  RELATIVE  NOTE 
VALUES  is  also  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  found  in  modern  instru¬ 
mental  teaching.  How  often  have 
amateur  bands  been  guilty  of  rush¬ 
ing  tempo,  and  the  blame  has  been 
placed  on  conducting  faster  and  faster 
tempo,  or  inability  to  hold  a  band 
back.  The  real  trouble  has  been 
slighted  note  values,  or  nipping  off 
time  that  should  have  been  given  to 
full  note  values.  Whole  notes,  halves 
and  quarters  are  all  really  FAT  notes, 
and  if  counted  occasionally  in  a  sub- 
■  divided  beat  of  “one-and-two-and," 
etc.,  more  progress  will  be  made. 
With  the  playing  of  greater  stress  on 
long  notes  and  lighter  stresses  on 
short  notes  a  greater  degree  of  con¬ 
trast  is  available  even  on  the  subject 
of  note  values. 

RELATIVE  DYNAMICS  is  still 
something  to  be  diligently  sought  af¬ 
ter  in  band  work  today.  All  too  often 
(.Please  turn  to  page  33) 
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We  CAN  Have 
STRING  Players 


Convincingly  of  this  Writes 

JicuJ  CD.  (Dan  dinaMn 

Music  Department,  Board  of  Education 
Rochester,  New  York 


Part  I 

•  FOR  YEARS  WE  HAVE  HEARD 

about  the  trend  away  from  the  study 
of  the  stringed  instruments.  Except 
in  schools  and  communities  which 
have  been  most  viigiiant  in  combating 
this  trend,  the  result  is  a  serious  lack 
of  good  string  players.  Some  music 
educators  are  concerned  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  ot  our  orchestras.  Admission 
boards  of  some  music  schools  now 
are  forced  to  admit  string  players 
who  formerly  could  not  have  made 
the  grade.  Small  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  and  community  orchestras  are 
feeling  the  situation.  Many  pupils 
who  were  not  at  all  outstanding  as 
playing  artists  are  to  be  found  now 
in  the  personnel  lists  of  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras. 

What  has  caused  this  unhappy 
situation,  and  what  must  he  done  if 
we  as  teachers  are  again  to  feel  any 
kind  of  professional  satisfaction  in 
bringing  back  more  good  orchestras 
to  our  schools?  The  reasons  for  the 
trend  are  fairly  clear,  and  yet  basi¬ 
cally  may  be  more  obscure  than  many 
realize.  We  have  heard  all  of  these 
apparent  reasons  discussed.  The  rea¬ 
sons  suggested  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  band  because  it  is  easier.  The 
band  can  be  developed  more  quickly. 
It  is  more  functional  and  has  more 
appeal. 

2.  Lack  of  well-trained  and  ap¬ 
pointed  string  teachers. 

3.  Influence  of  modern  dance 
bands. 

4.  Difficulties  of  transportation  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years. 

5.  High  pressure  salesmanship  of 
band  instruments  and  uniforms. 

6.  Changed  conditions  in  the  home. 

7.  Inadequate  material  for  study. 

All  of  the  items  listed  above,  and 

many  more,  are  recognized,  and  have 
been  discussed  at  length.  In  my 
opinion,  they  are  all  part  of  a  greater 
manifestation  of  changing  values, 
which  I  will  discuss  presently.  The 
“view  with  alarm”  attitude,  however, 
has  led  to  many  curious  attempts  at 


solving  the  problem.  Some  of  them 
are  interesting  enough  to  examine. 

One  such  attempt  seeks  to  make 
violin  playing  “interesting”  by  in¬ 
cluding  the  entire  range  of  technique, 
both  of  bow  and  of  left  hand,  in  the 
first  lessons.  For  the  sake  of  activ¬ 
ity,  playing  faults  and  bad  intonation 
are  to  be  overlooked  and  corrected 
later.  So-called  staccato  and  spiccato 
bowing  "cycles”  are  introduced  im¬ 
mediately  and  allowed  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  most  clumsy  manner 
and  with  no  resemblance  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  strokes.  Shifting  “patterns”  or 
one-flnger  scales  (which,  incidentally, 
usually  lead  to  a  stiff  whole  arm 
vibrato)  are  introduced  almost  imme¬ 
diately.  With  this  approach  everyone 
has  an  exhausting  but  delightful  time. 

Another  distressed  teacher  thinks 
that  the  available  material  isn’t  good 
and  that  violin  playing  should  proceed 
from  the  singing  of  nursery  rhymes 
or  folk  songs.  Not  bad  for  little 
children. 

Remedy  three  seeks  to  put  all  the 
strings  together,  one  teacher  teaching 
all  pupils  at  once,  so  that  richer  and 
more  sonorous  string  quality  may  be 
experienced. 

Remedy  four  seeks  to  start  the  or¬ 
chestra  all  together  as  a  class  from 
the  beginning. 

Remedy  five  seeks  to  put  more 
glamour  into  the  program  by  dressing 
the  class  in  the  costumes  of  gypsy 
violinsts.  Some  teachers  think  that 
the  string  class  should  play  at  the 
school  games! 

Remedy  six  seeks  to  emphasize  the 
"simplicitjr”  of  violin  playing  in  some 
vague  and  nebulous  manner. 

I  am  trying  constantly  to  see  some 
good  in  all  of  these  painless  ways  of 


developing  string  players.  The  causes 
of  our  troubles  are  many,  but  I  think 
that  remedies  are  not  to  be  found  in 
methods  and  procedures  outlined 
above. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  trouble  and 
what  shall  we  do  about  it?  I  do  not 
think  that  I  know  all  of  the  answers, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  about  some 
things.  I  think  that  we  can  do  cer¬ 
tain  very  tangible  things,  if  we  realize 
more  fully  certain  aspects  of  the  to¬ 
tal  educational  picture  and  our  rela¬ 
tionship  to  it.  Let  us  realize,  first  of 
all,  that  we  are  living  in  a  world 
vastly  changed  from  the  one  in  which 
we  worked  ten  years  ago.  These 
changes  are  reflected  in  our  schools. 
Relationships  in  our  schools  have  also 
become  more  complex.  As  these  com¬ 
plexities  multiply,  values  change.  We 
may  believe  utterly  in  the  unchang¬ 
ing  value  of  the  thing  we  are  doing. 
Others,  not  vitally  interested,  view 
our  fleld  in  relation  to  the  whole 
changing  aspect  of  education.  I  feel 
sure  that  astute  and  discerning  school 
administrators  are  going  to  scan 
closely  the  educational  value  of  what 
we  are  offering.  Are  we  giving  a  real 
educational  value  or  is  our  emphasis 
placed  too  much  on  functional  ac¬ 
tivity? 

One  aspect  of  change  is  reflected  in 
the  present  attitude  towards  formal 
discipline.  Older  teachers  feel  the 
importance  of  expecting  students  to 
work  with  the  old  type  of  disciplinary 
pressure.  The  philosophy  of  “progres¬ 
sive  education”  has  stressed  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  changing  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  not  formal  discipline. 
Formal  discipline  and  effort,  however, 
are  necessary  for  achievement  in  our 
fleld,  perhaps  more  than  in  some 
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up  with  our  changing  world.  We 
should  not  be  too  pessimistic  about 
the  changes  in  school  administrative 
policy.  If  we  have  to  face  change, 
let  us  do  it  courageously  and  devise 
new  and  better  solutions  to  our  prob¬ 
lems. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  national  education  is  drop¬ 
ping,  not  only  because  our  schools 
have  been  starved,  but  because  we 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  poor 
minds  from  utter  frustration,  nor  to 
challenge  brilliant  minds  (and  in  our 
field,  brilliant  musical  talents)  to  work 
at  their  highest  level  of  achievement. 
Our  thinking  must  try  to  solve  these 
problems  even  before  the  national 
economy  attempts  to  supply  the 
means. 

The  values  stressed  in  our  curricu¬ 
lar  studies  now  seem  to  be  functional 
ones.  A  recent  newspaper  article  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  New  York  City 
schools  will  abandon  courses  in 
mathematics  for  most  students  be¬ 
cause  such  a  limited  number  can  or 
will  pass  them.  High  school  language 
courses  are  going  the  way  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  Even  the  English  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  changed  considerably 
in  terms  of  state  requirements.  Man¬ 
dated  subjects  are  crowding  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  especially  in  the  field  of 
social  studies  and  physical  education. 
No  lengthening  of  the  school  day 
accompanies  these  mandates.  In  music, 
this  contributes  materially  to  the  mor¬ 
tality  rate  of  string  players. 

Many  school  administrators  are  be- 


.  do  not  revolve  about  the  music  pro-  coming  alarmed  over  the  growing 

j  gram,  nor  should  they.  Many  changes,  number  of  students  who  never  finish 

however,  have  not  been  good  for  high  school,  even  with  our  greatly 

music  nor  for  the  success  of  the  con-  lowered  academic  standards.  A  re- 

tinuance  of  high  standards  in  other  cent  article  in  “School  Life’’  gives 

academic  subjects.  If  I  cite  some  iso-  the  figure  as  45%.  To  quote  “Of 

lated  examples  of  trends,  it  is  only  every  100  youngsters  55  drop  out  of 

from  the  point  of  view  of  our  interest,  school — Boredom  and  Frustration — 

not  necessarily  a  one-sided  denuncia-  factors  behind  drop-outs.’’  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  total  policy,  much  of  which  companying  cartoon  was  used  to  il- 

may  be  due  to  the  attempt  to  keep  lustrate  the  point. 


Reproduced  hy  permission  of  Child  Life  magazine. 


One  other  factor,  which  is  over¬ 
looked  by  many  who  are  attempting 
to  analyze  the  situation,  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  low  point  in  high  school  popu¬ 
lation  as  compared  with  that  of  eight 
years  ago.  I  can  submit  authoritative 
figures  only  for  the  city  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  but  I  think  they  may  be 
typical.  In  September  of  1940  there 
were  19,495  high  school  students  in 
Rochester.  In  September  of  1948 
there  were  11,818.  In  other  words, 
there  are  7,677  fewer  students  in  the 
great  pool  of  potential  string  talent 
than  there  were  eight  years  ago.  The 
Inevitable  result  is  fewer  exception¬ 
ally  talented  and  advanced  players. 
Teachers  who  wish  to  build  for  the 
future  must  not  be  pessimistic  for 
the  long  range  view.  If  we  do  have 
some  lean  years  now,  let  us  use  them 
to  look  ahead  to  the  new  peak  that 
is  coming.  Before  another  eight  years 
have  elapsed,  the  high  school  popula¬ 
tion  will  again  be  high,  as  the  peak 
of  the  new  population  is  now  in  the 
second  grade  of  the  elementary 
school.  One  may  be  pessimistic  for 
the  immediate  future,  but  the  most 
tremendous  renaissance  in  string 
playing  can  take  place  in  the  next 
few  years  if  we  begin  now  to  pan  the 
gold  at  the  source  of  the  stream. 

,  {To  he  Continued) 


Coming  Features 
You  Won't  Want  to  Miss 


••WE  CAN  HAVE  MORE 
STRINGS,  Part  !!.••  In  this  second 
half  of  the  author^s  revealing  story 
he  first  puts  his  finger  on  the  direct 
causes  of  orchestra  bankruptcy,  then 
he  rationalizes  the  remedies,  tells 
us  at  least  some  of  the  things  we 
must  do  to  save  the  ship. 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR  OPPORTU- 
NITIES  for  a  Musical  .Career  in  the 
Air  Force?  Yes,  we  have  the  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question,  and  it  makes 
attractive  reading. 

WHO  is  Americans  Most  Beauti¬ 
ful  Majorette? 

WHAT  IS  GOING  ON  school 
musically  in  Europe?  Sigurd  M. 
Rascher,  eminent  concert  saxophon¬ 
ist,  now  on  tour  writes  you  a  letter 
from  Holland. 

IS  YOUR  BANDAS  TWIRLING 
CORPS  as  skillful  and  as  accurate  as 
it  can  be?  You^ll  find  the  finest  in¬ 
structions  available  anywhere,  in  our 
pages.  Don^t  miss  one  of  these  les¬ 
sons. 


The  National  School  Band  Clinic  of  the 


And  Here  Are  the  Answers  fo  the  Questions  You  Ask 

'k  -k  'k  it  it  it 


Percussion 

Bt/  Paul  M.  Dolby 

Principal  Percussionist 

Question:  What  studies  and  exercises 
are  recommended  for  the  belis,  xylophone, 
or  marimba? 

Xnstoer;  Either  the  Gardner  or  Bower 
methods  contain  valuable,  progressive  ex¬ 
ercises  and  scale  and  chord  studies.  If 
you  are  interested  in  the  mallet  instru¬ 
ments  and  you  do  not  have  an  instructor 
available  for  such  instruments,  your 
piano  teacher  can  give  you  the  next  best 
assistance.  The  mallet  played  instru¬ 
ments  being  more  closely  related  to  the 
piano  keyboard  than  any  other  instru¬ 
ment,  a  piano  Instructor  should  be  very 
helpful.  If  you  haven’t  studied  the  snare 
drum,  a  drum  instructor  will  be  able  to 
give  you  some  fundmental  rudiments  that 
are  very  valuable  to  mallet  technique. 

Other  graded  studies  for  the  bells,  xylo¬ 
phone,  or  marimba  may  be  found  in  the 
various  methods  and  studies  for  the  vio¬ 
lin  or  clarinet  Most  fundamental  trumpet 
studies  are  not  so  adaiDtable  for  the  mal¬ 


let  Instruments  because  of  their  wide 
usage  of  long  tones  and  articulation 
studies.  On  the  mallet  playing  instru¬ 
ments,  long  tones  or  rolls  and  repeated 
tones  on  one  note  are  produced  with  com¬ 
parative  ease. 

Question:  Why  is  'progress  In  sight 
reading  on  the  mallet  played  instruments 
a  difficult  problem? 

Ansicer:  Sigh  reading  is  perhaps  a 
greater  problem  on  the  mallet  played  in¬ 
struments  than  upon  any  other  instru¬ 
ment.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
does  not  use  the  sense  of  touch  or  feel 
to  produce  a  tone,  such  as  the  fingers 
touching  keys,  strings,  or  other  objects. 
Instead,  the  mallet  is  the  only  object 
touched  by  the  hand,  and  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  tone  the  action  of  the  mallet  must 
be  guided  by  the  eye  and  a  sensitive  feel 
of  moving  the  hand  exact  distances 
through  space.  This  feeling  of  motion 
through  space  is  known  as  the  kinesthetic 


sense,  and  it  is  rather  unreliable  and  very 
difficult  to  master.  Consequently,  in  sight 
reading  the  eyes  will  have  to  see  the  mu¬ 
sic,  the  instrument  and  the  hsmds,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  mallets 
and  hands  will  have  to  be  guided  by  the 
kinesthetic  sense.  In  reading  one  must 
develop  the  space  feel  for  intervals,  and 
try  not  to  look  at  the  instrument  and  mal¬ 
lets  ;  thus  the  eyes  will  be  able  to  rest  on 
the  music  as  much  as  possible  and  great¬ 
er  progress  will  be  attained  in  sight 
reading. 

Question:  Are  the  bars  of  bells  and 
xylophones  a  ft  e  c  t  e  d  by  temperature 
changes? 

Anstoer:  Yes,  the  bars  of  any  mallet 
played  Instrument  are  affected  by  varying 
degrees  of  temperature.  They  are  not, 
however,  affected  by  dampness  as  la  the 
case  of  drum-heads.  Heat  causes  bars 
to  go  fiat  in  pitch,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  coldness  causes  them  to  go  sharp. 


No  sir  this  is  not  just  another  ordinary  march  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  This  is  your  United  States  Air  Force  Band,  its  fine  musicians  who 
are  answering  your  questions  in  this  issue,  lead  by  their  eminent  director  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  S.  Howard  in  the  Inaugural  Parade 

January  it^t.  -  - -  - -  - ^  *-  •-  .  r 


U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 
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" — h*  lifts  hit  l•ntitiva  hands  and  haavan  opant  har  floodgatas  of  tublima  music 
dranching  tha  aarth  with  its  haaling  balm  of  paaca.”  Who  has  dona  so  much  to 
alavata  tha  standards  of  music  in  tha  armad  forcas?  And  now  Liautanant  Colonal 
Howard  and  hit  whola  musical  organization  axtand  tha  circia  of  thair  influanca  to 
you  with  your  instrumants,  in  schools  all  over  America. 


This  change  in  pitch  ia  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable  on  the  bell-lyra  when  played  out¬ 
side  in  cold  weather  and  will  always  be 
sharp  to  the  band.  In  some  Instances, 
therefore,  if  a  marching  band  is  i>er- 
formed  in  very  cold  weather,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  not  to  use  the  Instrument.  In  view 
of  the  effect  that  varying  degrees  of 
temperature  has  on  mallet  played  in¬ 
struments,  it  is  Important  that  the  bars 
be  stored  in  places  that  have  a  con¬ 
stant  temperature.  They  should  not  be 
kept  near  radiators,  windows,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  might  tend  to  alter  their  pitch. 

Question.'  How  are  rhythms  produced 
on  the  tambourine? 

Answer;  The  tambourine,  often  neg¬ 
lected  as  to  performance.  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  effective  of  the  percus¬ 
sion  instruments.  There  have  been  many 
different  techniques  used  on  this  instru¬ 
ment,  such  as  those  of  Spanish  dancers, 
the  minstrel  shows,  and  the  percussion¬ 
ist.  Rolls  are  produced  by  shaking,  and 
pressure  of  the  thumb  around  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  head.  The  latter 
method  is  used  for  short,  delicate  rolls, 
while  shaking  is  employed  for  heavy 
or  loud  effects.  In  most  cases,  the  sim¬ 
pler  rhythms  are  produced  by  striking  the 
head  with  the  Angers  or  knuckles  of  the 
right  hand  while  holding  the  tambourine 
in  the  left.  When  rhythms  are  too  dlAfi- 
cult  to  produce  with  one  hand,  the  in¬ 
strument  may  be  laid  on  a  pad  or  pillow 
head  down  and  struck  on  the  hoop 
with  both  hands.  This  method  is  good 
for  delicate  effects.  For  louder  effects, 
the  instrument  is  held  in  the  right  hand 
head  down  and  alternate  beats  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  striking  the  tambourine  on  the 
knee  followed  by  a  stroke  of  the  left 
hand  on  the  head.  By  employing  this 
method,  forte  effects  are  easily  attained. 

Question;  Should  the  bass  drum  beat 
be  anticipated  in  playing  marches  or  any 
selection  that  requires  a  solid  rhythmic 
beat? 

Answer:  It  is  advisable  to  slightly  'an¬ 
ticipate  the  beat  on  the  bass  drum  but 
not  to  the  point  of  rushing  the  tempo. 
Since  the  sound  of  the  bass  drum  is  a 
little  slow  in  carrying,  the  bass  drummer 
may  think  he  is  on  the  beat,  but  actually 
by  the  time  the  sound  Is  heard  at  any 
distance  or  by  the  conductor,  it  will 
sound  late.  To  master  this  slight  push  of 
the  beat  so  that  it  will  be  heard  exactly 
on  the  beat,  is  not  an  easy  task.  The 
bass  drummer  should  always  attempt  to 
achieve  this  anticipated  feeling.  The  or¬ 
ganisation  will  have  a  greater  lift  and 
Aow  to  its  beat. 

Viola 

Bj/  Haskell  Martinson 

U.  S.  Air  Force  Orchestra 

Trying  to  choose  a  string  Instrument 
to  play  Is  not  an  easy  task.  Inasmuch 
as  the  viola  in  the  most  neglected  and 
usually  the  most  poorly  played,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  its  merits  and  possibilities. 

When  properly  played,  the  viola  has  a 
very  broad,  warm,  large  tone  which  can 
be  exceptionally  smooth  and  mellow. 
Too  often  It  is  played  with  a  forced,  harsh 
tone  which  Is  the  fault  of  the  player  and 
also  because  so  many  i>eople  play  on 
inferior  violas.  When  played  by  a  Ane 
artist,  the  tone  of  the  viola  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
string  tone. 

In  the  best  of  times  there  has  been  a 
.shortage  of  accomplished  violists.  In 


recent  years  the  trend  has  been  away 
from  string  Instruments  in  general,  so 
the  shortage  of  violisis  will  probably 
be  greater  unless  a  lot  of  our  young 
people  realize  the  great  opportunity  ahead 
of  them  in  music  if  they  develop  into 
Arst  class  viola  players. 

Viola  playing  has  come  a  long  way  in 
the  twenty-Ave  years.  Formerly,  if 
someone  could  not  make  the  grade  as  a 
violinist  he  would  learn  the  alto  clef 
and  be  accepted  as  a  violist  without  much 
question  if  he  could  play  up  to  the  third 
position.  Today,  young  people  do  not 
switch  from  violin  to  viola  as  an  after¬ 


thought  Viola  is  being  studied  as  a 
distinct  instrument  standing  on  its  own 
merits. 

Today  with  the  standards  of  orches¬ 
tral  playing  at  a  much  higher  level,  the 
viola  player  is  expected  to  have  as  much 
musical  training  and  technique  as  the 
best  violinists.  Inasmuch  as  the  viola 
is  larger  and  more  awkward  than  the 
violin,  it  is  quite  a  challenge  and  accom¬ 
plishment  to  acquire  this  technique. 

From  Wagner  and  Richard  Strauss 
up  to  the  very  modern  composers,  we  And 
viola  parts  for  orchestra  players  more 
difAcult  than  most  pieces  or  concert!  for 


the  Instrument.  This  makes  it  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  violist  to  build  up  a  big  re¬ 
serve  of  technique  and  to  approach  these 
orchestral  works  and  those  of  the  other 
great  composers  as  studies  to  be  prepared 
as  thoroughly  and  carefully  as  solo 
numbers. 

I  can  assure  any  aspiring  violist  that 
if  he  or  she  becomes  good  enough  to 
read  and  play  some  of  the  better  known 
chamber  and  orchestral  works,  there  will 
not  be  a  lack  of  Invitations  or  offers 
to  play  in  any  or  every  musical  grroup  in 
the  community.  In  fact,  a  concrete  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  need  for  fine  viola  players 
in  our  orchestras,  is  the  situation  which 
exists  in  the  waiting  list  of  our  own  U.  6. 
Air  Force  Band.  We  have  hundreds  of 
applicants  for  the  band,  and  of  these  only 
four  were  violists.  Certainly  with  so 
many  young  talented  people  in  our 
schools,  we  should  be  able  to  develop 
more  skilled  violists  than  we  have  at 
present. 

Trumpet 

By  Robert  J.  Markley 

Principal  Trumpeter 

Question:  "What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  trumpet  and  cornet  tone?" — L.  8., 
Roclcy  Mount,  N.  C. 

Answer:  The  cornet  is  slightly  more 
flexible  to  play  than  the  trumpet  and 
has  a  more  mellow  and  broader  tone.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  an  ideal  instrument 
for  solo  playing.  However,  when  it  is 
played  loudly,  the  tone  tends  to  lose  its 
mellow  quality  and  may  become  rough 
and  “splatter"  instead  of  being  produced 
in  a  concentrated  tone.  The  trumpet  has 
a  penetrating  quality  that  retains  a  bril¬ 
liant  edge  and  concentrated  tone  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  loudly  it  is  played.  At  the  same 
time  the  trumpet  can  be  played  with  a 
pure  singing  quality  that  Is  very  desir¬ 
able. 

These  differences  are  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  correct  mouthpiece  is 
used  on  each  instrument.  A  shortened 
trumpet  mouthpiece  on  cornet  cannot 
give  a  true  cornet  tone  nor  does  a  deep 
cup  mouthpiece  on  trumpet  give  the  cor¬ 
rect  timbre  of  that  instrument. 

Question:  “I  plan  on  buying  a  new 
instrument  but  do  not  know  whether  to 
buy  a  cornet  or  trumpet" — B.  W.,  Romu¬ 
lus,  Mich. 

Answer:  The  popularity  of  cornet  and 
trumpet  has  varied  with  the  public's  taste 
in  the  music  it  wants  to  hear.  Present 
day  demands  of  commefcial  radio  and 
movie  music  favor  the  trumpet  for  an 
all  around  instrument.  Th^  use  of  the 
cornet  has  been  limited  to  bands  and  solo 
contests.  Only  a  handful  of  professionals 
use  comet  for  their  work  today.  For 
this  reason,  if  you  have  any  ambitions 
toward  a  professional  career,  it  would 
,  seem  impractical  to  study  cornet  know¬ 
ing  that  in  all  probability  you  will  be 
required  to  play  trumpet. 

Question:  "What  make  Instrument 

should  I  buy?” — B.  W.,  Romulus,  Mich. 

Answer:  Any  of  several  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  instruments  should  suit  your  pur- 
po.ses.  If  possible,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  try  playing  on  several  instruments  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Listen  for  intonation  and 
check  on  the  ease  of  blowing,  resistance 
and  valve  action.  Ask  your  teacher  to 
help  you  choose  the  one  that  plays  and 
sounds  best. 

Question;  What  do  you  mean  when 
you  say  "artificial  fingering"  should  be 
used? 


Send  your  questions  today  to 

<2f.  Qohml  "Ssuahifsi  $.  diowcUtd 

Chief,  Bonds  and  Music,  USAF  Bond 
Bolling  Air  Force  Bose,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Answer ;  Artificial  fingerings  are  sub- 
stitue  valve  combinations  used  in  place 
of  the  conventional  fingering.  Their 
usage  is  sometimes  invaluable  in  sim¬ 
plifying  certain  trills,  slurs  and  in  ca- 
densa  passages.  However,  their  use  must 
be  limited  to  fast  passages  where  the 
faulty  intonation  and  poor  tone  quality 
are  not  noticeable.  A  common  example 
of  artificial  fingering  used  in  trills  are: 
first  space  above  O  sharp  to  A  (use  2  and 
3  to  3  valve)  ;  second  line  G  to  A  (use  3 
valve).  You  will  find  a  nice  effect  in 
the  artificial  fingering  progression  of  the 
cadensas  in  Frank  Simon’s  Willow 
Ekihoes,  Deell  Staiger’s  arrangement  of 
Carnival  of  Venice,  Bellstedt’s  La.  Man- 
dolinata  and  many  others. 

I  suggest  you  get  a  copy  of  the  Bell- 
stedt  "12  Technical  Studies  for  Comet 
and  Trumpet.”  This  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  interesting  group  of  artificial 
fingering  studies  on  the  market. 

Question:  How  many  cornets  or  trum¬ 
pets  are  used  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Band? 

Answer:  At  the  present  time  there  are 
8  cornets  and  2  trumpets  used  in  all  Air 
Force  Band  Arrangements. 


Flute 

By  Robert  Cray 

Principal  Hufist 

Question:  Please  tell  me  something 

about  Lot  flutes? 

Answer;  As  you  know  the  modern  flute 
was  conceived  and  developed  by  Theo¬ 
bald  Boehm.  Because  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  the  patents  of  Boehm  were 
available  in  France  and  Louis  Lot  made 
use  of  them.  He  was  a  superb  craftsman 
and  brought  to  flute  making  a  refinement 
and  precision  at  that  time  unknown  and 
unsurpassed  today.  His  Instruments  be¬ 
came  famous  and  were  unequaled  until  a 
fine  American  flute  appeared  fairly  re¬ 
cently.  There  is  nq  catalogue  of  Lot 
flutes,  the  earliest  was  made  about  1870 
and  his  daughter-in-law  Mme.  (^ambrille 
continued  the  business  with  other  crafts¬ 
men  in  Paris  long  after  his  death.  The 
serial  numbers  Lot  placed  on  his  flutes 
did  not  run  consecutively  as  he  indicated 
a  change  of  model  with  a  new  series. 

Question:  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  sterling  and  solid  silver? 

Answer;  Sterling  silver  is  a  926/1000 
fine  alloy,  "solid  silver”  has  no  meaning 
other  than  to  indicate  that  the  instrument 
is  all  silver  and  not  plated.  Flutes  are 
usually  made  of  a  9/10  fine  alloy;  "U.  8. 
coin  silver.” 

Question:  What  solos  have  interesting 
piano  accompaniments? 

Answer;  Most  flute  solos  of  any  mus¬ 
ical  value  have  important  and  rewarding 
accompaniments,  many  demand  fine  play¬ 
ing  and  are  used  by  professional  accom¬ 
panists  for  study.  Besides  the  Paris 
Conservatory  solos  I  especially’  recom¬ 
mend  the  sonatas  of  Bach  and  Handel. 

Question:  What  should  I  use  on  the 
Joints  of  my  fiute? 

Answer;  Assuming  you  are  refering  to 
a  sliver  flute  nothing  should  be  used  on 


the  Joints,  if  they  are  tight  grease  will 
spring  them,  if  loose  they  can  be  tight¬ 
ened  by  a  repairman.  Dirt  should  not  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  joints,  wipe 
them  occassionally  with  a  clean  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Cork  Joints  require  a  little 
tallow  when  too  tight. 

Question:  What  is  the  top  register  of 
the  flute? 

Answer;  Some  modern  composers  have 
written  passages  that  contain  high  D, 
that  is  the  fourth  D  of  the  flute.  How¬ 
ever  several  of  our  finest  flutists  main¬ 
tain  that  these  tones  are  properly  in  the 
piccolo  register,  Impoesible  to  control  and 
not  proper  scoring.  High  C  is  frequently 
found  in  both  band  and  orchestra  parts. 

Question;  Where  is  the  alto  flute  used? 

Answer;  There  are  few  parts  for  the 
alto  flute,  there  Is  a  solo  in  "Daphnis 
et  Chloe”  and  some  studio  arrangers  use 
it  when  they  are  sure  it  is  available. 
It  can  be  used  in  ensembles  very  well, 
the  part  is  written  a  perfect  4th  higher 
than  it  sounds. 

Bassoon 

By  Harry  H.  Meuser 

Principal  Bassoonist 

The  Voice  of  the  Prophef 
.  An  ancient  Arabian  legend  tells  us  that 
the  Prophet  Mohammed  imparted  certain 
inner  mysteries  to  his  adopted  son.  All. 
Fearing  that  the  secret  would  escape  in 
an  unguarded  moment.  All  withdrew  to 
the  desert.  Stopping  at  an  oasis  for 
water,  he  leaned  over  to  drink  and  the 
secret  spilled  out  into  the  well.  The 
secret  became  part  of  a  reed  growing 
beside  the  water,  and  when  a  wandering 
shepherd  fashioned  a  musical  Instrument 
from  the  reed  (the  first  bassoon),  the 
music  made  men  weep  for  Joy.  Ahem. 
Oboe  players  no  arguments  please. 

A  Bundle  of  Sfickt 

One  of  the  earliest  mentions  of  the 
bassoon  occurs  in  an  inventory  of  an 
English  music  collection  made  In  1574. 
The  early  instruments  were  from  six  to 
eight  feet  long,  made  of  yellow  box¬ 
wood  or  brass.  Father  Alfranio,  an 
Italian  priest,  conceived  the  idea  of  dou¬ 
bling  the  instrument  Into  its  present  shape 
and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  sticks,  from  which  the  Italian  and 
German  names  of  the  bassoon,  “fagotto” 
and  "fagott”  were  derived. 

Oboe 

By  Harry  Fleig 

Principal  Oboist 

Oboists,  as  well  as  all  other  instru¬ 
mentalists,  will  profit  from  a  study  of 
the  generation  of  overtones.  This  subject 
gives  the  key  to  the  operation  of  all 
musical  instruments  and  offers  many  in¬ 
teresting  sidelights  on  fingering  of  wood¬ 
wind  and  string  instruments,  valve  tech¬ 
niques  on  brass,  and  positions  of  trom¬ 
bone  slides. 

(Please  turn  to  page  26) 
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Music  Education 

—the  Challenge 


According  to  figures  released  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
in  the  year  1946  there  were  28,943,947 
individuals  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
17.  One  would  assume  that  practic¬ 
ally  all  of  these  would  be  attending 
school.  But  this  is  far  from  the  case. 
Only  23,299,941  were  enrolled  in  any 
school  of  any  type  and  the  average 
attendance  was  only  19,848,507. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  think 
in  terms  of  percentages,  these  figures 
reveal  that  about  27%  of  our  school- 
age  population  was  not  enrolled  in 
any  school  and  that  only  68%  of 
these  young  people  were  attending 
school  on  the  average. 

Further  statements  indicate  that  in 
1930  when  the  facts  were  last  gath¬ 
ered,  43  out  of  every  1000  residents 
of  this  country  could  not  write  in  any 
language.  Our  illiteracy  for  a  great 
nation  is  appaliing. 


Music  is  not  considered  by  many 
educators  as  a  necessity.  It  is  not  a 
“required  subject"  in  most  schools. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  every  indi¬ 
vidual  comes  into  contact  with  music 
hundreds  of  times  each  day.  Music 
is  a  worthy  subject  in  every  school 
curriculum  because  it  is  a  part  of  the 
daily  living  experiences  of  every 
American  citizen.  If  we  were  to 
classify  musical  illiterates  as  those 
who  cannot  express  themselves 
through  Instrumental  or  vocal  music, 
we  might  discover  that  we  have  a 
higher  degree  of  musical  participation 
than  we  imagine.  But  if  we  were  to 
list  as  illiterates  those  who  had  never 
studied  music  or  had  the  opportunity 
to  engage  in  formal  musical  experi¬ 
ences,  we  would  undoubtedly  find 
that  we  are  an  extremely  illiterate 
nation. 

While  we  know  that  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  qualified  teachers  in 
this  country,  the  present  number  of 
individuals  (trained  or  untrained) 
who  are  teaching  is  reported  as  831,- 
026.  Of  this  number  about  45,000  are 
full  or  part-time  music  educators. 
There  are  additional  thousands  who 
are  engaged  in  private  teaching  out¬ 


side  of  the  schools.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  and  undoubtedly  thousands  of 
schools  which  offer  no  formal  instruc¬ 
tion  in  music  what-so-ever. 


This  is  a  plea  for  qualified  high 
school  students  to  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  opportunities  which  are 
theirs  in  music  education.  If  you  en¬ 
joy  music,  if  you  would  like  to  teach, 
if  you  have  the  ability  to  perform — 
then  the  doors  of  Music  Education 
are  open  to  you. 

According  to  the  "inside  story”  in 
one  eastern  state,  certain  types  of 
teaching  are  over’supplied.  This  may 
mean  only  that  in  this  state  where 
salaries  are  among  the  best  in  the 
country,  there  are  teachers  who  are 
not  accepting  positions.  We  do  not  feel 
qualified  to  interpret  these  facts  .  .  . 
we  merely  quote  them  to  bring  out 
our  point.  “We  are  overstocked  with 
teachers  of  Social  Studies,  English, 
Physical  Training,  and  Mathematics. 
We  need  teachers  .for  Science,  Art, 
Music,  Agriculture,  Home  ElconomicB, 
and  Manual  Training." 

Music  offers  quite  an  unusual  op¬ 


portunity  for  a  higher  income  than 
does  most  other  forms  of  teaching. 
There  are  many  music  teachers  who 
have  a  larger  income  than  the  school 
administrators  who  hire  them.  This 
is  due  not  to  the  salary  paid  by  the 
school  but  to  the  opportunities  of 
earning  outside  of  school  time.  In 
almost  any  small  community  there 
are  some  out-of-school  private  lessons, 
or  the  directorship  of  a  church  choir, 
or  the  playing  in  a  dance  band.  Some 
teachers  augment  their  income 
through  professional  arranging,  or 
composing.  Still  others  play  in  pro¬ 
fessional  musical  groups  in  concerts 
or  radio  stations.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a  young  music  teacher  to  increase 
his  income  by  40%  through  his  out- 
side-of-school  activities. 

The  harvest  is  white.  There  are 
too  few  individuals  in  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  field.  As  our  country  realizes 
more  and  more  the  need  for  higher 
education  standards — we  shall  need 
more  teachers.  Now  is  the  time  for 
all  young  men  (and  women)  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  country  ...  if  you 
can  qualify  as  a  music  educator,  by 
all  means  do  so. 

If  our  readers  would  like  specific 
information  on  how  to  enroll  in  some 
of  our  better  known  music  colleges, 
the  editor  will  be  glad  to  send  in¬ 
formation. 


The  Music  Festival 


Within  the  next  few  months,  up¬ 
wards  of  a  quarter  million  boys  and 
girls  in  this  country  will  appear  in 
Music  Festivals.  A  survey  made  two 
years  ago  for  the  National  School 
Band,  Orchestra,  and  Vocal  Associa¬ 
tions  proved  that  the  set  up  varies 
with  each  state  and  even  within  the 
states.  Some  organizations  have 
learned  a  great  deal  from  experience. 
With  over  200  festivals  as  a*  back¬ 
ground,  the  programs  in  the  New 
York  State  areas  have  reached  a  level 
which  may  offer  some  aid  to  those  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  who  may 
be  conducting  these  events. 

The  xerogram  operates  as  follows: 
Bids  for  concerts  are  received  by  the 
NYSSMA  officers.  Many  details  are 
considered  such  as  housing,  auditori¬ 
um  space,  parking  facilities,  lunch 


rooms,  etc. — 'before  program  is  ap¬ 
proved.  Letters  are  then  sent  to 
schools  in  a  certain  area.  Usually 
about  50  schools  participate.  Each 
director  submits  names  of  students  in 
ORDER  OF  PERFORMING  ABILITY 
for  each  instrument.  A  charge  of 
$3.00  is  made  to  all  accepted.  This 
covers  music,  a  year’s  subscription  to 
the  state  paper,  a  student  member¬ 
ship  in  the  NYSSMA,  a  dance  which 
is  presented  free  of  charge,  and  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  the  guest  con¬ 
ductors.  A  committee  of  directors  is 
then  appointed  which  works  with  the 
chairman.  A  date  is  set.  The  state 
organization  assigns  guest  conductors 
(variety  over  a  period  of  years), 
music  is  sent  out  and  the  program 
operates  with  two  days  of  rehearsals 
and  a  final  concert. 
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The  School  Mucidan 


ChoJvaL  Ssidtion, 

Young  Music  Students 
are  Citizens  of  the 
World's  Smallest  Republic 


Music  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
interests  of  the  boys  and  girla  of  the 
world-famous  George  “Junior  Repub¬ 
lic”  at  Freeville,  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Often  called  “the  smallest  Republic 
in  the  world,”  it  was  founded  in  1895 
and  was  the  birthplace  of  youth  self- 
government.  This,  and  other  phases 
of  its  unique  program,  have  been 
widely  copied  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  but  the  republic  is 
still  the  only  co-educational  project 
of  its  kind.  Its  Citizens  to^ay  number 
about  125,  but  an  expansion  program, 
which  it  is  hoped  can  get  under  way 
in  1949,  will  ultimately  bring  the  cen¬ 
sus  up  to  approximately  400. 

A  Chapel  choir,  a  glee  club,  a  piano, 
and  two  organs  provide  outlets  for  the 
boys  and  girls  interested  in  self  ex¬ 
pression  through  music.  Many  of  the 
other  Citizens  who  have  no  facility 
along  these  lines,  but  who  like  music, 
draw  heavily  upon  the  Republic’s  rec¬ 
ord  library,  which  contains  both  class¬ 
ical  and  boogie  selections.  These  rec- 
cords,  and  records  that  many  of  them 
own,  are  played  on  the  Republic’s 
record  player  and  on  machines  owned 
by  the  boys  and  girls  themselves. 
The  library  consists  of  about  500  plat¬ 
ters  given  by  friends,  and  board  mem¬ 
bers,  or  purchased. 


By  A,  Schaeffer,  Jr, 

The  largest  group  for  musical  ex¬ 
pression  is  the  Glee  Club.  There  are 
about  thirty  voices  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  general  campus  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  group  sings  at  rallies  and 
special  programs  of  the  Republic,  and 
also  gives  off-campus  recitals.  It 
often  sings  for  student  programs  in 
Ithica  and  Cortland  schools,  an^  has 
been  heard  over  Ithaca  and  Cortland 
radio  stations. 

There  is  also  a  quartette,  com¬ 
posed  of  Glee  Club  members,  and  usu¬ 
ally  two  or  three  of  the  group  have 
unique  specialty  numbers  they  have 
developed  by  themselves 

The  Choir  consists  of  about  twenty 
voices.  They  sing  in  the  non-denomi- 
national  Chapel  on  Sundays,  and  on 
several  occasions  have  been  heard  on 
the  radio.  Qualified  listeners  have 
said  that  the  Republic’s  Choir  is  an 
unusually  fine  one,  and  although  there 
are  changes  in  the  group  each  year, 
the  standard  of  excellence  continues 
at  a  high  level.  Mr.  William  Gordon, 
a  layman  who  is  the  spiritual  adviser 
to  the  students,  is  their  coach.  The 
singing  of  the  Choir,  during  the  an¬ 
nual  homecoming  ceremonies  last 
July,  called  “Founder’s  Day,”  so  im¬ 
pressed  the  program  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Rural  Radio  Network 


that  he  recorded  several  hymns  for 
broadcasting  later  in  the  week. 

Any  Republic  Citizen  with  musical 
ability  and  interest  can  get  help  to 
advance  his  knowledge  of  music.  In 
the  large  Library  there  is  a  Clark  & 
Story  baby  grand  piano  and  a  Ham¬ 
mond  electric  organ.  The  organ  in 
the  Chapel  is  a  Wurlitzer  electric. 
Practically  any  time  of  the  day  one  of 
the  Citizens  may  be  heard  practicing 
at  the  piano. 

Mr.  Donald  Urquhart,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Junior  Republic,  says 
that  one  of  the  alumni  continued  his 
interest  in  music  at  the  Julliard 
School  of  Music,  and  another  became 
successful  enough  to  land  in  a  Broad¬ 
way  musical  show.  He  says,  “Music 
is  one  of  the  most  therapeutic  types 
of  recreation  and  group  activity  in 
educational  and  social  work.” 

More  than  5,000  boys  and  girls  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  Junior  Republic  pro¬ 
gram,  and  many  of  them  are  today 
leaders  in  their  communities  and  busi¬ 
ness  fields.  Among  them  are  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  motion  picture  “Oscar” 
and  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 

Other  features  of  the  Republic’s 
unique  program  are  “earning  while 
learning”  or  self-maintenance;  and 
“learning  by  doing”  or  vocational  ex¬ 
ploration.  These  provide  that  every 
Citizen  must  obtain  a  Job  within  the 
campus  limits  with  which  to  support 
himself,  and  that  he  may  try  his  hand 
at  any  type  of  work  he  thinks  he 
might  like.  A  boy  may  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  such*  things  as  plumbing, 
carpentry,  electrical  work,  farming 
and  other  things  that  must  be  done 
in  terms  of  building  and  equipment 
maintenance;  a  girl  must  take  the 
home-making  course  to  fit  her  for  fu¬ 
ture  life,  but  may  also  offer  her  serv¬ 
ices  to  other  Citizens  or  adult  staff 
members  as  a  seamstress,  laundress, 
baby  sitter,  household  helper,  etc. 

All  Citizens  are  paid  for  everything 


A  group  of  tho  Choritfort  roboarsing  in  tha  Cbapal  of  tka  Gaorga  “Junior  Rapublic” 
af  Fraa villa,  N.  Y. 
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The  School  Musician 


ChoJuxL  t$jec£/io/L 


Many  nofabUt,  calabritias  and  raprasanfafivat  of  Foreign  Institutions  and  Govarn* 
mants  visit  tha  Gaorga  "Junior  Rapublic"  at  Fraavilla,  N.  Y.,  avary  year.  Above  is  a 
moment  during  the  visit  of  tha  popular  Orchastra  Leader  Eddie  Duchin  about  Thanks¬ 
giving,  1948.  Many  of  the  *125  Republic  citixens  were  able  to  meet  him  in  the 
Library  where  he  played  the  piano  for  them,  told  them  some  things  about  his  life  in 
the  amusement  world.  Standing  with  Mr.  Duchin  is  Mr.  Donald  S.  Stralem  of  New 
York  City,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Republic,  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Duchin,  who  arranged  for  him  to  visit  tha  Republic  during  an  engagement  in 
Syracuse.  The  photo  hanging  on  tha  wall  above  the  piano  is  that  of  the  Founder  of 
the  Republic,  the  late  Mr,  William  R.  ("Daddy")  George 


they  do,  including  attending  school 
and  taking  music  lessons!  In  turn, 
the  money  they  earn  must  be  used  tor 
board  and  lodging  and  other  necessi¬ 
ties.  All  transactions  within  the  Re¬ 
public  are  conducted  with  special  Re¬ 
public  currency,  exchangeable  at  the 


Picture  Below 

At  Bridgton  Academy,  North  Bridg- 
ton,  Maine,  musical  activities  vie  with 


Republic’s  bank  on  the  basis  of  one 
dollar  for  fifty  cents  U.  S.  The  cur¬ 
rency  is  well  known  among  numis¬ 
matists;  the  Chase  Bank,  in  New 
York  City  has  in  its  collection  a 
complete  set  labelled  "Currency  of 
the  Smallest  Republic  in  the  World.” 


athletics  as  far  as  popularity  and 
prominence  in  school  life  are  con¬ 
cerned.  More  than  half  of  the  students 


are  members  of  some  school  musical 
group. 

The  Glee  Club  composed  of  60  boys 
and  girls  produces  annually  a  Christ¬ 
mas  Vesper  program,  a  Minstrel  Show 
and  a  Concert.  Under  the  direction 
of  Headmaster  Richard  L.  Goldsmith 
the  chorus  sings  4  and  5  part  harmony 
and  is  trained  very  carefully  for  fin¬ 
ished  performances. 

Bridgton  supports  two  orchestras. 
There  are  25  members  in  the  classical 
group  which  rehearses  twice  a  week 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Kathleen 
Simocko,  graduate  of  the  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Music.  The  orches¬ 
tra  plays  at  school  assemblies  and 
participates  in  a  spring  concert  which 
features  the  various  musical  activities 
of  the  school.  A  ten-piece  student 
dance  band  furnishes  music  for  many 
school  dances  and  gives  its  members 
hours  of  recreation  during  weekly 
practice  sessions. 

Additional  vocal  music  is  supplie<l 
by  the  “Academy  Songsters,”  sixteen 
of  the  better  student  singers  who  re¬ 
hearse  for  appearances  at  numerous 
school  and  community  functions  and 
who  travel  to  Boston  for  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Academy  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  in  that  city.  The  group  is 
composed  of  eight  boys  and  eight  girls 
who  sing  a  wide  variety  of  selections 
ranging  from  the  classics  to  modern 
“swing.”  The  eight  boys  in  the  group 
call  themselves  the  “Bridgton  Barber- 
shoppers”  and,  as  the  name  implies, 
try  their  talents  at  four  part  male 
close  harmony. 

The  majority  of  the  musical  train¬ 
ing  at  Bridgton  Academy  is  carried 
on  as  extra-curricular  activity.  A  for¬ 
mal  course  in  music  appreciation, 
meeting  twice  a  week,  gives  those  who 
take  it  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
recorded  works  of  the  great  masters 
and  to  practice  and  improve  their 
ability  in  reading  vocal  music  through 
frequent  practice  sessions. 


At  Bridgton  Academy  in  Maine 


The  School  Musician 


ChohaL  SstHofi- _ 

On  INTONATION 


Following  Class  Lessons  in  Singing, 
Voice  Classiflcation,  and  Some  Fads 
in  Singing,  we  plunge  into  one  of  the 
phases  of  singing  which  usually 
causes  us  the  greatest  concern. 

Ideally  speaking  the  voice  is  the 
simplest  of  musical  instruments. 
From  the  time  we  are  born,  we  try  to 
imitate  sounds  about  us.  It  is  no 
problem  for  the  average  child  to  re¬ 
peat  some  new  word  or  phase  of 
words — even  in  a  foreign  language. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  chil¬ 
dren  of  other  languages  learn  to 
speak  Spanish,  French,  or  Italian 
just  about  as  easily  as  we  learn  to 
speak  Elnglish. 

What  is  true  of  words  is  also  true 
of  pitches.  Unless  hindered  hy  a 
physical  handicap,  boys  and  girls  can 
be  taught  to  sing  in  tune.  Some 
schools  have  been  as  high  as  98%  of 
the  entire  student  body  singing  in 
tune.  How  does  it  happen  that  so 
much  singing  of  the  present  day  is 
out  of  tune? 

First  and  foremost  it  is  our  belief 
that  many  people  try  to  sing  heyond 
their  range.  People  sing  flat  when 
they  try  to  remain  at  the  top  of  their 
range  for  too  long  a  time.  Too  often 
our  tenor  sections  are  made  up  of 
baritones  who  should  not  bo  required 
to  remain  on  the  higher  part.  Among 
the  girls  voices  too  many  wish  to 
sing  the  soprano  part  because  it  is 
the  melody.  Be  sure  that  each  voice 
has  a  good  classiflcation  at  regular 
intervals.  Do  not  require  students  to 
sing  beyond  their  range.  (One  large 
and  well  known  school  choir  Just 
happened  to  lack  high  sopranos  for 
one  year.  The  director  sang  all  of 
the  cappella  numbers  in  a  lower  key 
and  changed  several  numbers  he  had 
planned  to  use,  rather  than  require 
the  girls  to  sing  higher  than  their 
range.) 

The  second  most  common  error  in 
intonation  .is  caused  by  the  mental 
attitude  of  director,  singers,  audience 
...  or  any  combination  of  these.  The 
director  who  scolds  his  choir  before 
a  concert  or  program,  will  And  that 
his  group  will  often  give  him  poor 
intonation.  Much  of  singing  is  mental 
— the  thought  of  the  pitch  before  it 
is  sounded  .  .  .  the  concentration 
which  must  be  had  in  diflScult  pass¬ 
ages.  If  the  audience  is  "cold”  and 
indifferent,  the  singers — especially  in 
high  school — feel  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  effort  to  "keep  up  the  pitch."  A 
delightful  performance — with  sacred 
or  secular  music — demands  a  certain 


personal  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the 
performers.  If  the  director  is  able  to 
establish  this,  he  has  already  done 
much  to  have  good  intonation. 

The  following  are  not  given  in  any 
particular  order.  Singers  have  poor 
intonation  because  they  are  physically 
tired.  The  choir  which  flats  in'  re¬ 
hearsal  may  sing  in  tune  because  of 
the  nervous  tension  of  the  concert.  If 
the  students  are  weary,  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  flat  more  than  ever.  (A  cappella 
singing  is  often  encouraged  because 
if  all  parts  loose  pitch  together,  the 
over  all  effect  is  not  too  bad.  Listen 
to  some  of  the  professionally  recorded 
selections  by  choirs  and  see  for  your¬ 
self.  Some  records  show  a  drop  of 
one  whole  tone.) 

Choirs  tend  to  flat  on  days  which 
are  overcast  and  gloomy.  If  the 
weather  is  bright,  the  pitch  will  be 
better. 

Choirs  tend  to  flat  when  a  deflnite 
pitch  has  not  been  established.  In 
concerts  where  a  choir  takes  the  pitch 
of  a  number  from  the  proceeding  one, 
some  directors  indicate  to  the  singers 
that  the  pitch  is  down  a  little.  Many 
choirs,  in  an  effort  to  get  back  on 
pitch  will  over  shoot  the  intervals  and 
will  sing  sharp.  These  are  minor 
points  we  admit  but  ones  which  we 
should  consider  if  we  are  working  for 
good  intonation. 

Choirs  flat  beoause  the  director 
"talks  too  much’  about  it.”  It  takes 
about  one-half  hour  of  "Joyous  sing¬ 
ing”  before  a  choir  will  forget  bad 
pitch.  The  least  said  by  the  director 
relative  to  dating  of  tone,  the  better 
for  the  singers.  All  things  being  equal 


Fritz  Kreisler*$  Gift  of 
Brahms — Chausson  Works 
at  Library  of  Congress 

Because  of  the  immediate  desire  of 
music  lovers  to  view  the  manuscripts  of 
two  of  the  richest  treasures  in  violin  lit¬ 
erature  just  presented  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  by  one  of  the  great  violinists  of 
all  time.  Frits  Kreisler,  Luther  H.  Evans, 
Librarian  of  Congress,  has  announced  that 
they  have  already  been  placed  on  exhibit 
in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Main  Library 
Building.  The  gift  comprises  the  original 
manuscripts  of  Johannes  Brahms'  Violin 
Concerto  in  D  Major,  Op.  77,  and  of  Ern¬ 
est  Chausson’s  Poems  for  Violin  and  Or¬ 
chestra,  Op.  25,  which  were  received  by 
the  Library  on  December  29.  The  gift 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Kreisler  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Library's  collections  would  be 
enhanced  by  these  manuscripts,  which 
have  held  the  place  of  honor  in  his  own 
personal  library  for  nearly  two  decades. 


— pitch  will  generally  take  care  of  it¬ 
self.  On  the  physical  side,  there  are 
some  singers  in  almost  every  choir 
who  can  "feel”  when  the  choir  be¬ 
gins  to  loose  pitch.  There  is  a  “strain-  . 
ing  of  the  throat”  to  keep  that  pitch 
up  there.  Some  of  us  experience  it 
when  we  have  to  sing  with  a  piano 
which  is  flat.  The  sixth  sense  seems 
to  tell  us  that  things  are  not  Just 
right  With  two  or  three  such  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  choir,  the  pitch  can  be 
corrected. 

Last  year,  in  one  state  festival, 
fifty-two  choirs  were  entered,  repre¬ 
senting  a  good  cross  section  of  one 
area  of  the  country.  Out  of  this  num¬ 
ber  only  five  sang  in  tune  so  that  it 
sounded  “good.”  The  others  flatted 
on  one  or  more  numbers.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  serious  one.  If  certain  in¬ 
dividuals  are  at  fault,  the  total  good 
of  the  group  demands  that  they  be 
dropped  or  at  least  shifted  to  another 
part  where  they  do  not  spoil  the  en¬ 
semble.  By  keeping  a  record  of  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  choir  flats  .  .  .  the 
'  weather,  the  spirits  of  the  singers  .  . . 
the  response  of  the  audience,  the  seri¬ 
ous  minded  director  can  discover  for 
himself  what  helps  his  group  sing  in 
tune. 

During  Christmas  week,  the  writer 
was  pleased  to  present  his  college  Ra¬ 
dio  Choir  over  the  Mutual  Network. 
Two  of  the  numbers  began  “cold” — 
without  any  introduction.  Without 
mentioning  it,  he  gave  the  down  beat 
and  accompanist  and  choir  started  to¬ 
gether.  The  recordings  of  the  show 
bear  out  the  fact  that  the  group 
started  in  the  correct  key.  Nothing 
was  said  in  rehearsal  about  this.  Per¬ 
haps  directors  talk  too  much  about 
Intonation.  .  .  Perhaps  1  have! 


Lee  Lester  Says 

During  my  visit  to  Washington  this 
month,  I  spent  a  morning  with  Dr.  Harold 
Spivacke,  head  of  the  Music  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  one  is  not  iikeiy  to  forget. 

Dr.  Spivacke,  in  himseif,  represents  an 
experience.  His  beaming  personality, 
which  exhibits  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
an  evaiuative  mind  and  an  ever-ready 
contributive  answer,  reflects  in  the  efli- 
ciency  of  a  well-operated  department. 

As  I  walked  Ly  row-upon-row  of 
centuries-old,  tri...sured  manuscripts,  I 
thought  to  myself,  "If  only  ail  music  lov¬ 
ers  could  see  this  immortal  monument  to 
man.”  I  saw  the  original  manuscripts  of 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mosart  and  others.  It 
was  breathtaking ! 

If  you  are  planning  a  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  be  sure  to  visit  the  Music  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  You 
will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  and  will 
leave  with  the  feeling  that  you  have  been 
privileged  to  participate  in  one  of  the 
graces  of  God — MUSIC. 
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10,000  Watch  Twirlers  Compete 


Wyoming  Musicians  Plump 
for  April  District  Meet 


in  St.  Paul  Winter  Carnival 

By  Maynard  Velier,  National  Commissioner, 

All  American  Drum  Majors  Assn. 


8t.  Paul,  Minn. — The  gala  St.  Paul 
Winter  Carnival  of  1949  was  again  more 
glamorous  than  ever.  Its  elaborate  pa¬ 
rade  of  beautifully  decorated  floats  and 
colorful  musical  organisations  augmented 
the  many  winter  sport  competitions. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  Fes¬ 
tival  was  the  6th  Annual  Majorette  Con¬ 
test  under  the  direction  of  W.  Oakes 
Miller,  who  had  charge  of  the  parade, 
musical  Jamboree  and  majorette  contest. 
Some  166  contestants  from  21  states  took 
part  In  the  highly  competitive  twirling 
contest. 

The  preliminaries  were  held  on  the 
stage  of  the  large  St  Paul  Auditorium 
on  February  13.  They  began  at  9 :30 
A.  M.  and  ran  continually  until  2 :30 
A.  M.  the  following  morning.  This,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  longest  preliminary  contest 
ever  recorded  in  twirling  history !  There 
were  three  classes  of  twirlers,  the  young 
Junior  class,  Junior  class  and  senior  class 
all  competing  for  a  total  of  |1,000  in 
prises  and  medals  of  top  honor. 

The 'winners  of  the  young  Junior  class 
were  Alice  Shea  of  Wadsworth,  Illinois, 
second  place,  Shirley  Daley,  Milwaukee, 
Wls.  Winners  of  the  Junior  Class  were 
Sonie  Rogers  of  Watervliet  Michigan, 
first  and  second  place  went  to  Bette 
Hogarth,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  In  the 
Senior  Class  first  place  was  won  by  Joan 
White,  Springdale,  Conn.,  and  second 
place  went  to  Dorothy  Wendt  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  Only  the  two  top  twirlers 
in  each  class  were  permitted  to  twirl  off 
in  the  finals  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Musical  Jamboree  held  on  Monday  Febru¬ 
ary  14.  Competition  was  so  keen  that 
the  Judges  were  forced  to  make  two  call 
backs  in  the  preliminaries ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  final  contest  a 
breakfast  was  given  by  the  contest  com¬ 
mittee  to  honor  the  winners  of  the  pre¬ 
liminaries.  Officials  of  the  contest  con¬ 
gratulated  the  contestants  and  each  twirl¬ 
ing  Judge  was  called  on  to  speak. 

After  the  breakfast,  an  All  American 
Drum  Majors  Association  meeting  was 
called. 

The  contestants  were  Judged  on  Variety 
and  Difficulty  of  Movements,  Aerials, 
Speed  and  Smoothness,  Precision,  Am¬ 
bidexterity,  Grace  of  Execution  and  Pre¬ 
sentation.  Judges  of  the  contest  were 
Maynard  Velier,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  America's  leading  baton  authorities 
and  aid  to  the  Winter  Carnival  In  plac¬ 
ing  this  contest,  on  a  national  basis ; 
Don  Sartell,  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  who 
put  on  an  exhibition  at  the  Jamboree; 
and  outstanding  twirling  champion  Evelyn 
Thurman,  of  Alma,  Michigan,  instructor 
at  Alma  College.  The  final  contest  was 
witnessed  by  10,000  spectators. 


Elaborate  plans  are  already  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  for  the  7th  National  Twirling  Con¬ 
test  in  1950.  The  contestants  were  en¬ 
tertained  during  their  stay  in  St  Paul 
by  the  citizens  who  gave  them  the  fun 
key  to  the  City.  An  air  of  sadness  swept 
over  the  contestants  as  they  left  St. 
Paul  after  several  days  of  fun.  The 
trains  leaving  St.  Paul  were  like  study 
halls !  The  contestants  were  on  their 
way  home  and  back  to  school ! 


Laramie,  Wyoming — The  South  East 
Wyoming  District  High  School  Music 
Festival  will  take  place  here  on  April 
29  and  30,  on  the  University  of  Wyoming 
campus. 

Both  instrumental  and  vocal  contests 
will  be  a  part  of  this  event.  Instrumental 
contestants  will  be  Judged  by  Ralph  King 
of  Colorado  State  College  in  Greeley,  and 
the  singers  will  be  Judged  by  Charles 
Wood  of  Western  State  College,  Gunni¬ 
son,  Colo.  This  event  is  attracting  wide 
interest  and  the  officers  from  the  associa¬ 
tion  are  expecting  a  tremendous  registra¬ 
tion.  President  and  chairman  la  A.  O. 
Wheeler  of  the  Host  City  High  School, 
and  Secretary-treasurer  is  Harry  J.  Car- 
nine  at  Wyoming  College.  Townspeople 
are  alerted  to  the  big  parade  which  will 
take  place  on  the  second  day  of  the  fes¬ 
tival. 


Alice  Shoe,  left,  of  Wadsworth,  Illinois  and  Shirley  Daley,  Milwaukee,  Wise,  who  won 
First  and  Second  Place,  respectively  in  the  young  Junior  Class  of  Baton  Twirlers,  at 
the  big  St.  Paul  Winter  Cernival  contest.  More  Contest  pictures  next  month. 
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Harper  Celebratea  2Sth  \ 
Lenoir  Band  Birthday 

Lenoir,  North  Carolina — Reminiscent  of 
the  early  school  band  days  the  famous 
Lienoir  High  School  Band  under  Its  orig¬ 
inal  director,  James  C.  Harper,  played  a 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Concert  on 
February  11,  containing  many  numbers 
over  which  the  original  band  had  strug¬ 
gled. 

This  concert,  beautifully  performed, 
served  as  a  backward  glance  to  the  older 
townspeople  who  could  contrast  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  simpler  numbers  they  ap¬ 
proved  26  years  ago  against  the  vastly 
more  difficult  and  Intricate  numbers  they 
hear  on  the  regular  concert  programs 
now.  This  contrast  not  only  shows  how 
the  school  band  has  developed  but  also 
how  their  own  taste  and  appreciation  of 
music  has  advanced. 

All  honor  goes  to  the  founder  and  con¬ 
tinuing  director  of  this  fine  musical  or¬ 
ganization  which,  begun  in  the  skeptical 
fad  and  frill  days,  is  today  the  pride  of 
the  town. 


120  New  Jertey  Muncians 
in  Annual  Band  Festival 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.— Dr.  William  D.  Re- 
velli,  eminent  bandmaster  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  was  guest  conductor  at 
the  Tenth  Annual  1949  New  Jersey  All- 
State  Band  Forum  held  here  on  Febru¬ 
ary  19  to  22  at  the  Jefferson  High  School, 
under  the  general  chairmanship  of  Arthur 
H.  Brandenburg. 

The  assembled  All-State  Band  of  120 
players  was  regarded  by  many  as  an 
exceptionally  fine  group  of  this  kind. 

Other  events  of  the  forum  included  a 
Directors*  Band  which  Mr.  Revelll  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  various  Round  Table  dis¬ 
cussions  which  go  to  make  up  a  good 
clinic.  Among  the  artists  were  Frances 
Blaisdell,  one  of  America's  best  woman 
flutists ;  Ross  Gorman,  who  plays  some  25 
different  woodwind  instruments ;  and 
Philip  Grant,  that  great  tympanist  of  the 
Goldman  Band.  There  was  an  informal 
banquet  for  administrators  and  music 


I  Hear  Music 
—EVERYWHERE 

By  Forresf  L  McAUisfer^ 

How  America  is  musically  awakening! 

I  read  recently  where  more  people  last 
year  attended  music  concerts  and  re¬ 
citals  than  big  league  baseball  games. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  is  rising  to  the  cause  of  good 
music,  especially  for  children.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  working  with  “The  Rural 
Homemakers”  of  New  Jersey  at  Trenton 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  group  of  400 
farmers’  wives  Jammed  the  ballroom 
of  the  Stacey-Trent  Hotel  to  see  and  hear 
the  writer’s  demonstration  on  "Rural 
Rhythm."  The  enthusiastic  response  of 
this  audience  was  amazing.  The  main 
question  following  the  demonstration  was 
"How  can  we  organise  music  activities 
for  our  counties  quickly  and  effectively?” 
These  women  are  typical  of  the  thousands 
of  men  and  women  the  country  over  who 
are  ready  to  go  into  action  for  music. 

Did  you  know  that  every  Klwanis  Club 
in  the  United  States  is  going  to  get  be¬ 
hind  their  school  and  community  music 
programs?  Did  you  know  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  is  going  to  launch  a  nation¬ 
wide  Junior  instrumental  and  vocal 
program?  Tes,  America  is  musically 
awakening.  In  a  future  column,  I  will 
write  of  the  amazing  new  music  program 
that  is  being  launched  in  Tennessee  where 
the  theme  is  "Music  for  Every  Child  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Tennessee." 

Thought!  While  Shaving 

Why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  pretty  good  idea 
to  sign  your  correspondence  "Musically 
yours”?  Wonder  if  the  nation  could 
adopt  the  slogan  “Enjoy  Life  More  with 
Music.”  There’s  a  lot  in  that  title  when 


educators  and  an  Annviersary  Concert 
which  programmed  some  of  the  finest  mu¬ 
sic  in  band  literature. 


you  think  about  it  Wonder  If  we  will  be 
getting  more  simple  instrumental  com¬ 
positions  published  with  chime  solos? 

Traveling  Notes 

When  I  was  in  Washington  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  dropped  in  to  see  my  good  friend, 
Dr.  Harold  Spivacke,  Chief  of  Music  Di¬ 
vision,  Library  of  Congress.  His  cordial 
reception  and  ready  wit  is  only  surpassed 
by  his  beaming  i>er8onallty.  As  he  es¬ 
corted  me  through  corridor  after  corri¬ 
dor  of  files  of  treasured  manuscripts, 
including  originals  of  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Shosiakovltch,  and  other  great  masters, 
I  couldn’t  help  but  think  of  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  Dr.  Spivacke  must  have  in  being 
the  "Keeper  of  Musical  Treasures.”  It 
was  a  wonderful  and  memorable  experi¬ 
ence.  When  you  visit  Washington,  D.  C., 
I  urge  you  to  visit  this  greatest  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  music  collections. 

Another  thrill  was  being  taken  directly 
to  my  file  in  the  Copyright  Office  where 
I  found  cards  neatly  filed  on  the  numbers 
I  did  with  Ernie  Caneva.  In  this  btistling 
office,  hundreds  of  copyright  requests  are 
received  daily.  They  range  from  motion 
picture  mood  music  to  the  latest  In  Tin 
Pan  Alley  contributions.  No  matter  what 
the  composition  may  be  or  who  it’s  from, 
it  receives  personal  attention  from  a  staff 
of  qualified  experts.  If  you  are  a  "bud¬ 
ding”  composer  and  would  like  to  copy¬ 
right  a  tune.  Just  write  to  the  Music 
Division,  Copyright  Office,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  for  a 
request  blank.  I  assure  you  that  your 
letter  will  get  prompt  and  personal  at¬ 
tention. 

Watch  for  next  month’s  column  on  the 
"Tennessee  Story.” 


Salida,  Colo. — Harold  Decker,  head  of 
vocal  music  department  of  the*  Wichita 
university,  will  come  to  Salida,  Colo.,  on 
May  2  and  3  to  conduct  a  two  day  vocal 
music  clinic  using  all  the  students  in  the 
senior  and  Junior  hlghschools  the  two 
days  he  is  here  then  presenting  the  young 
people  in  a  free  concert  on  May  3.  This 
is  the  fifth  annual  festival  of  this  sort 
with  such  musical  figures  as  Noble  Cain, 
George  Howerton,  Orville  Borchers  and 
Dr.  Archie  Jones  having  come  here  for 
earlier  festivals. 


Wilfred  Johnson,  Olrscfor  of  Inttrumsnfal  Music,  crssfsd  fhs  46  pises  Wsrrsn,  Mlnnssofs  High  School  Band  and  has  brought  It  up 
to  Grads  A  parfaction  as  provan  by  its  awards  and  high  favor  wharavar  it  psrformt.  Diractor  Johnson  usas  tha  Isttsr-awsrd  systam, 
davalops  a  junior  band  for  raplacamant  and  ancouragas  racant  graduatss  to  continua  in  rahaarsal  until  antarina  collaga.  As  a  rasult 
of  this  fina  cooparation  Warran  studants  ara  found  in  tha  highar  laval  bands  throughout  tha  stats.  Diractor  Johnson  is  doing  an  ai-. 
captional  job  at  Warran  and  has  won  a  high  placa  for  himsalf  among  school  bandmasters  of  Minnasota. 
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bad  taste  In  the  mouth  of  those  listening,  that  he  is  increasing  his  prestige  with 
The  only  excuse  that  the  director  has  for  his  faculty  and  other  musicians. — Harold 
doing  such  a  number  is  that  he  thinks  J.  Withnell,  Astoria,  Oregon. 


While  reading  a  recent  issue,  I  ran 
across  a  letter  by  one  Juan  P.  Miller  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  entitled  "Jass  Is  No 
Place  for  a  Nice,  Refined  Musician.” 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Miiler  must  have 
been  reading  some  symphony  orchestra 
magasines  of  the  "goody-goody”  type 
which  denounces  Jazz  as  uncouth,  illiter¬ 
ate,  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 

I’d  like  to  set  friend  Miiier  straight  on 
a  few  counts,  for  instance  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  progress  of  Jazz  and  classics.  It 
seems  to  me  that  ciassical  music  is  pro¬ 
gressing  like  a  herd  of  turties,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  that  Is  played  is  60  to  100  years 
old.  Jazz,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  moving 
forward — new  styles  are  constantly  being 
developed. 

Second,  "Jazz  is  primarily  outlaw  mu¬ 
sic,  violating  all  rules  of  harmony,  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar,  and  common  decency,"  It 
may  interest  Mr.  Miller  to  know  that  the 
types  of  harmony  introduced  in  Jazz  are 
later  found  in  "serious"  music.  If  this 
music  is  so  shocking,  who  do  modern  clas¬ 
sical  composers  employ  it?  the  extensive 
use  of  the  Neapolitan  chord,  use  of  9th, 
11th,  and  13th  chords  all  had  their  ex¬ 
ploitation  in  Jazz. 

Next,  the  English  grammar  problem. 
Music  is  supposed  to  be  a  universal  lan¬ 
guage,  Is  it  not?  Then  what  does  gram¬ 
mar  have  to  do  with  It?  There  are  sym¬ 
phony  musicians  who  have  come  from 
Europe  and  haven’t  mastered  the  English 
language,  but  they  aren’t  criticized  for 
not  knowing  grammar.  Jazz  Is  an  Amer¬ 
ican  idiom,  employed  by  innumerable  Eu¬ 
ropean  composers  such  as  Ravel,  Hinde¬ 
mith,  Stravinsky,  etc. 

"Jazz  music  cannot  be  played  on  the 
same  instruments,  or  by  the  same  players 
as  ‘legit’  music.  The  two  simply  don’t 
mix.”  This  statement  is  ridiculous  and 


This  swank  band  in  brand  new  uniforms  is  the  pride  and  joy  of  Dinuba,  California  and 
the  glory  of  its  Director,  William  L.  Cargile,  graduate  of  Fresno  State  College.  The 
Kelly  green  Eisenhower  type  suits  were  initiated  at  the  Raisin  Day  Festival  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  band  has  many  firsts  to  its  credit,  makes  frequent  parades  and  trips  to 
other  cities,  wins  awards,  and  carries  along  one  of  the  most  beautiful  majorette  groups 
we  have  seen.  Their  pictures  will  be  published  soon. 
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"Music  students  learn  to  work  together  by  working  together"  is  the  philosophy  of 
Worthy  J.  Denman,  Director  of  Instrumental  Music  at  Royal  Oak,  Michigan  High 
School.  Above  is  his  senior  band  with  7  of  his  beautiful  majorettes.  "The  playing 
of  musical  instruments  tends  to  develop  contentment  and  refinement  .  .  .  binds  a 
family  together."  Director  Denman  is  proving  these  things’every  day. 


I  think  one  of  my  pet  peeves  is  to  see 
any  school  music  group  put  on  a  musical 
number  way  over  their  heads.  As  so  often 
happens  is  that  the  ideas  of  the  director 
are  such  that  they  believe  in  doing  a  num¬ 
ber  that  can  be  done  by  their  group,  but 
the  degree  of  skill  with  which  they  do  it 
is  very  bad.  If  I  were  to  become  a  philoso¬ 
pher  I  think  that  I  would  say  that  to  do 
a  musical  number,  first,  the  director 
should  choose  one  that  Is  within  the  reach 
of  the  group  and  then  that  it  should  be 
done  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

So  often  a  music  director  completely 
disregards  the  listening  public.  The  pub¬ 
lic,  which  often  times  is  made  up  of  par¬ 
ents  and  friends  of  the  performing  group, 
is  completely  overlooked.  ’The  director 
makes  them  perform  a  difllcult  number 
and  they  do  badly,  and  it  leaves  a  very 


You  can  lesrn  Flag  Swinging  too,  at  the  Summer  School.  Hera  is  one 
last  season's  Chicago  Drum  Major  School  group. 


Watch  for  Our  Twirler's  "Questions  and  Answers"  Column  Next  Month. 
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Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Winner.  Vll  Show  You  How 


By  Alma  Bath  Popa 

A117  twlrler  with  the  right  attitude 
toward  his  work  will  begin  with  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  he  has  much  to  learn. 

As  teachers  of  Baton  Twirling  and 
Drum  Majoring  at  the  Chicago  Drum  Ma¬ 
jors  School,  Mr.  Robert  Abbott  and  I 
believe  that  the  knowledge  of  technique 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  success  in  twirl¬ 
ing  is  desired.  It  must  be  studied  luider 
the  direction  of  a  good  teacher,  before 
public  appearances  are  attempted. 

Many  beginners  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  self-instruction  will  teach 
them  the  fundamentals  of  twirling.  They 
attend  contests,  watch  other  twirlers  per¬ 
form,  then  later  try  to  master  the  art  of 
twirling  from  what  they  have  seen.  This 
is  the  hardest  way  and  the  wrong  way  to 
learn  twrirllng. 

Fundamentels 

In  teaching  the  beginner  we  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  explaining  and  teach¬ 
ing  the  rudiments  and  fundamentals  of 
twirling,  as  they  are  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  for  every  twlrler  to  know  well.  It 
is  from  these  simple  maneuvers  that  the 
majority  of  harder  tricks  are  built.  They 
are  vitally  important  for  any  routine  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  links  used  to  tie  other 
more  intricate  and  outstanding  tricks  to¬ 
gether.  Without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments,  a  routine  invariably 
lacks  the  continuity  necessary  for  a  top 
rating. 

As  our  students  advance  in  their  twirl¬ 
ing  we  teach  them  more  difficult  tricks, 
also,  we  encourage  them  to  develop  their 
own  style  of  twirling,  and  not  to  pattern 
after  some  other  twlrler.  We  believe  too, 
that  each  of  our  students  should  have  a 
different  routine  when  entering  contests, 
especially  the  same  contest. 

We  encourage  our  students  to  enter  all 
contests,  and  especially  their  school  con¬ 
tests  which  many  twirlers  do  not  enter, 
and  we  feel  this  is  letting  their  school 
down. 

Twirling  before  the  public  as  often  as 
possible  will  give  to  the  twirler  the  ex- 


Twir/ing  Batons 
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perlence  he  needs  to  assure  him  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  twirling  that  he  must  have 
to  become  a  success. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention ;  it 
is  a  wise  twirler  who  can  cultivate  Pati¬ 
ence,  for  the  career  of  a  truly  successful 
twirler  is  a  growth,  and  many  times  it 
grows  very  slowly. 


BEGINNERS  LESSON 


First  of  all,  we  must  know  what  the 
“fundamental  grip  on  the  baton"  means. 
You  place  the  shaft  of  the  baton  between 
your  thumb  and  first  finger  holding  the 
baton  approximately  on  the  balancing 
point,  which  is  usually  one  or  one  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  center  of  the  shaft, 
toward  the  ball  as  shown  in  diagram 
No.  1. 


Our  first  twirling  movement  will  be  the 
“wrist  twirl."  Let  us  hold  the  baton  in 
our  right  hand  near  the  balance  point, 
with  the  ball  up  as  in  diagram  No.  2. 


The  baton  is  held  firmly  between  the 
thumb  and  first  finger,  the  other  three 
fingers  used  to  push  the  baton  along  in 
movement  We  now  drop  our  hand  to 
our  right  side  and  start  the  ball  of  the 
baton  down,  and  the  ball  of  the  baton  is 
always  moving  on  the  Inside  of  the  arm 
and  the  ferrule  on  the  outside. 

There  are  variations  of  doing  this  twirl ; 
at  your  side,  then  raising  your  arm  waist 
high,  and  then  head  high,  keeping  the 
baton  moving  in  the  same  direction,  with 
the  ball  moving  on  the  Inside  and  ferrule 
on  the  outside  of  your  arm.  Practice  do¬ 
ing  this  with  both  bands. 


TRICK  OF  THE  MONTH  FOR 
ADVANCED  TWIRLERS 


★  ★  Hk" 


Let  us  work  on  “Roll  over  the  Right 
hand,  toss  in  air,  catch  in  I,eft  hand." 
Hold  the  baton  in  your  right  band,  palm 
down  with  the  ball  to  the  right  as  in 
diagram  No.  3, 


grasping  the  baton  near  the  balance 
point.  The  ferrule  of  the  baton  leads 
over  the  back  of  the  hand,  catching  the 
baton  palm  down,  shown  in  diagram 


catching  It  about  two  inches  from  the 
ferrule,  swing  the  baton  to  the  left  in 
front  of  your  body  with  the  ball  down 
(like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock),  releas¬ 
ing  it  with  the  ball  reaches  your  waist. 
Let  it  turn  one  complete  turn  in  the  air 
and  catch  it  palm  up  in  the  left  hand. 
After  you  are  sure  of  this  movement,  toss 
it  high  enough  so  it  will  turn  two  or  three 
revolutions. 

Now  let  us  roll  the  baton  over  our  right 
hand,  catching  it  the  same  as  in  diagram 
No.  4  and  No.  4A,  and  this  time  as  we 
bring  it  across  in  front  of  us  (like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock)  lift  your  left  leg 
and  toss  the  baton  under  your  leg  turn¬ 
ing  one,  two,  or  three  revolutions,  and 
catch  it  palm  up  in  the  left  hand. 

Be  In  class  with  us  next  month,  and 
we  will  go  on  from  here. 
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Who’s  WHO  in  Twirling 

Qan  TyiaJtch  oh  Jop  Jtha  dha)hd o§ JthsLis  StahA? 


Who’o  Who  In  twirling?  Who  are  the 
beat,  most  versatile,  the  most  graceful, 
and  the  most  artistic  among  the  countless 
baton  twirlers  in  the  nations  schools? 

To  start  this  "Who's  Who  in  Twirling" 
feature  which  I  hope  to  make  regular,  as 
a  part  of  our  twirling  school  in  this 
magasine,  let  me  present  the  winners  of 
the  National  Baton  Twirling  Contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Drum  Major 
School,  and  held  in  Chicago  last  Decem¬ 
ber. 

All  of  the  winners  are  Master  Artists 
at  the  baton,  and  each  twirler  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  gold  medal  and  a  special 
baton.  The  four  girls  also  each  received 
a  pair  of  white  boots,  and  each  of  the 
four  boys  received  overseas  caps. 

Read  about  these  boys  and  girls.  We 
think  they  are  the  best  in  the  Nation.  We 
might  be  wrong.  If  you  feel  that  you 
have  a  twirling  record  that  will  "Top” 
those  listed  below,  send  me  your  picture 
and  twirling  history.  Each  month  we  will 
endeavor  to  publish  a  number  of  new 
champs  In  the  Who’s  Who  in  twirling 
column.  If  you  have  a  record  as  good  as 
any  one  of  our  champs,  let's  hear  from 
you.  Who  knows?  You  might  see  your¬ 
self  in  this  column  in  the  next  issue.  Send 
your  picture  and  your  twirling  record  to 
Miss  Alma  Beth  Pope,  care  of  The 
SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN,  Chicago. 


Roger  Kuruci 
Cudahy,  Wisconsin 
4th  grade  student  Washington  School, 
age  9.  Has  won  honors  in  many  contests 
last  6  months.  Chiefly:  Junior  Twirling 
Championship  1948  Wisconsin  Centennial 
Exposition;  Juvenile  Champion  National 
Twirling  Contest,  Hotel  Sherman ;  a  Oold 
Medal  1st  Division  winner  recent  contest 
at  La  Pax,  Ind.,  and  2nd  place  honors  at 
>  Syracuse  on  Dec.  18. 


Floyd  Zsrbock 
Wheaton,  Illinois 
President  of  His  Cla.ss 
High  School  senior,  17.  Floyd  has  taken 
twirling  seriously  but  4  years.  Won  First 
in  Chicagoland  Music  Festival  1945;  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Championship  1947  and  1948 ; 
and  National  Twirling  Contest  In  Chicago 
1948.  Drum  Major  of  his  High  School 
Band.  Won  7  Important  gold  medals,  1 
award  baton,  an  overseas  cap.  His  well- 
planned  routines  combine  smoothness  and 
speed.  Play.s  solo  cornet  Wheaton  Con¬ 
cert  Band. 


Teddy  Wiegand 

Lapag,  Indiana 

A  first  year  student  age  6.  Mascot  of 
I.,apaz  High  School  Band.  Won  3rd  place 
in  Syracuse  contest  agrainst  twirlers  up 
to  24  years.  Led  band  on  parades  at 
V.F.W.  Convention,  South  Bend ;  Memo¬ 
rial  Parade,  Bremen ;  and  Notre  Dame 
Victory  Parade.  Accompanies  band  on 
all  contest  trips  and  Indiana  State  Fair. 
Has  won  1  gold  medal,  8  third  medals, 
1  overseas  cap,  1  award  baton. 


Barbara  Lynn  Eberharl 
New  Carlisle,  Indiana 
Barbara  is  8  years  old.  Started  July, 
1947,  won  first  medal  1948.  To  date  she 
has  won  6  medals,  1  award  baton,  pair  of 
boots.  Has  speed,  charm,  and  a  routine 
packed  with  tries. 


Patricia  Ann  Ryan 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Young  lady  18  years  old,  5  feet  2  Inches 
tall.  Has  13  trophies,  40  medals,  2  award 
batons.  Most  Important  accomplishments 
include  winning  First  place:  National 
Baton  Twirling  Contest  Hotel  Sherman 
1948;  St  Paul  Winter  Carnival  1946; 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival,  1942-43-45- 
47-48 ;  National  Corp.  Association  1945- 
46-47-48;  Springfield  State  Fair  1948. 
Has  been  In  parade  for  President  Tru¬ 
man,  twirled  for  Roy  Rogers  Rodeo,  and 
appeared  on  national  broadcasts. 


Here's  what  makes  the  difference. 
The  very  finest  French  cane  is  care¬ 
fully  selected  by  Martin  Freres 
experts.  Thischoice 
material  is  then  fash¬ 
ioned  into  the  reed 
which  will  make  your 
playing  hours  a  delight. 


•  To  satisfy  yourself, 

TRY  a'Martin  Freres  Reed 


^  INSIST  ON  THE  REED 
WITH  THE  TONE-GROOVE 


BUEGELEISEN  &  JACOBSON.  Inc.  Dept  SM-M9 
5-7-9  Union  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  V. 

Also  Toronto,  Canada. 

Send  me  a  Martin  Freres  Tone-Groove  Reed. 

I  enclose  lOi  for  cost  of  handling  &  mailing. 


Name . 

Address . 

City . Zone... 

Dealer's  Name . . 


..State... 


U.  S.  Air  Force 
Bond  Clinic 

(Begine  on  page  14) 

It  your  oboe  does  NOT  have  the  auto¬ 
matic  octave  key,  you  may  avail  your¬ 
self  of  auxiliary  "harmonic"  fingerinKs 
in  the  register  of  the  oboe  which  is  writ¬ 
ten  above  the  treble  staff.  The  Angering 
of  low  D-dat  may  be  used  to  produce 
high  A-Aat  simply  by  adding  the  left- 
Indez-ffnger  octave  key !  Low  D  plus  this 
highest  octave  key  will  yield  high  A,  and 
low  D-sharp  plus  the  topmost  8ve  key 
produces  high  A-sharp. 

These  additional  effects  are  of  value  in 
that  they  are  particularly  easy  to  con¬ 
trol  and  may  be  played  easily  when  an 
extremely  pianissimo  sound  Is  desired. 
To  be  sure,  the  tone  quality  is  somewhat 
different  (less  "oboe-like”)  than  the  reg¬ 
ular  Angering,  but  this  In  Itself  may  be 
turned  Into  am  asset  at  times.  By  using 
Angerings  from  low  B-Aat  to  the  F  or 
F-sharp  Just  above,  the  oboist  may  pro¬ 
duce  harmonics  from  F  on  the  top  line 
of  the  staff,  to  the  C  or  C-sharp  above. 

On  the  lower  8  of  these,  the  thumb 
octave  key  is  used;  on  the  other  4  or  6, 
the  upper  octave  key,  actuated  by  the  left 
index  Anger,  is  used.  As  I  have  stated, 
oboes  equipped  with  the  automatic  oc¬ 
tave  key  cannot  produce  these  harmonics. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  oboe- 
tones  above  C  on  the  Srd  space  are  har¬ 
monics,  as  an  octave  key  Is  used  to  split 
in  half  the  air-column  which  produced 
the  lower  octave.  These  auxiliary  tones 
are  still  higher  harmonics  which  are 
produced  by  splitting  the  air-column  yet 
another  tln>e.  Thus  you  can  see  why  one 
Angering  can  produce  8  different  tones, 
with  only  slight  alterations.  (Low  D 
produces;  Low  D;  an  octave  higher,  and 
also  high  A  as  explained  here.) 

Let  me  warn  you  about  one  of  the 
method  books  on  the  market  Unfortu¬ 
nately  this  book  is  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  because  it  is  one  of  the  least  expen¬ 
sive.  However,  the  publisher  seems  to 
have  taken  the  plates  used  to  print  his 
SAXOPHONE  method  book,  changed  the 
name  at  the  top  of  a  few  of  them  so 
that  they  read  “Oboe”  and  published  it 
as  an  oboe  method.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
a  cardinal  sin  as  the  ranges  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  and  a  beginner  will 
And  much  of  value  in  ANT  music  book. 
BUT  in  addition  the  Angering  chart  con¬ 
tains  many  very  serious  omissions  and 
errora  Be  sure  that  the  chart-  you  are 
using  is  accurate. 


Clarinet 

By  George  L.  Dietz 

Principal  Clarinetist 

Many  questions  have  been  asked  on 
how  to  Improve  staccato,  tone,  technique, 
etc.,  so  I  will  try  to  Include  some  points 
on  each  one.  Before  beginning,  let  me 
say  that  although  some  points  may  seem 
elementary,  this  is  written  for  those 
who  are  not  following  these  practlcea 
Always  start  by  removing  your  reed 
from  the  mouthpiece  and  thoroughly  wet¬ 
ting  it  with  saliva.  (Be  sure  ^e  end 
has  all  the  warp  removed  before  ^u  put 
it  back  on  the  mouthpiece.)  Now  con¬ 
centrate  on  seeing  how  easy  you  can  at¬ 
tack  notes  at  a  medium  volume  in  any 
register  of  the  clarinet,  except  the  high 
tones  above  the  staff.  The  reason — to  ' 
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g«t  your  Up  warm  and  your  reed  vibrat¬ 
ing.  Thia  warm-up  is  to  be  done  slowly. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  start  some  learato 
scale  work,  starting  with  the  “C”  scale 
and  going  through  three  scales  each  day. 
C.  Q.  D,  the  first  day;  A,  E,  B,  the  sec¬ 
ond  day,  etc.,  untii  you  have  completed 
all  scales.  The  Important  things  to 
watch  are  evenness  of  rhythm,  tone,  and 
a  good  slur  from  note  to  note.  Be  care¬ 
ful  of  your  slurs  when  descending  espe¬ 
cially  notes  above  “C”,  ie : 


Avoid  pinching  the  reed  going  from 
note  to  note  in  the  descending  scalea 

Now  you  can  practice  the  scales  stac¬ 
cato,  but  not  to  forte  as  this  will  cause 
you  to  attack  the  notes  with  too  much 
force.  This,  in  turn,  will  make  your 
tongue  heavy  and  slow.  When  your 
tongue  starts  getting  fatigued  and  tense, 
stop  and  rest. 

Next  you  can  choose  a  melodic  exer¬ 
cise  from  your  Instruction  book,  which 
wlU  give  you  a  good  work-out  on  con¬ 
trol  of  tone  and  dynamics.  When  study¬ 
ing  an  exercise  of  this  kind,  remember 
to  start  each  phrase  with  a  good  attack, 
watch  your  rhythm,  giving  each  note  its 

•  correct  length.  Make  your  crescendo  and 

•  diminuendo  gradual — no  "bumps"  in  the 
;  middle,  and  be  careful  of  the  last  note 

in  each  phrase— do  not  accent  it  or  drop 
.  it  until  you  have  given  it  full  value. 

As  often  as  possible,  you  should  listen 
'  to  good  musicians,  not  only  of  the  clar- 
'  Inet  but  all  reed  instruments.  Try  to 
analyse  their  style  and  interpretation  of 
good  music,  and  apply  it  to  the  music 
you  study  from  day  to  day. 


Tympani 

By  Robert  Moore 

Principal  Tympanist 

'  During  the  last  few  weeks  the  mall 
•  contained  many  requests  for  additional 
history  of  the  tympani.  I  shall  do  my 
ibest  to  give  you  what  history  I  have 
at  hand. 

The  tympani  goes  back  to  the  primitive 
peoples  of  India.  So  far  back,  that  it 
la  believed  to  precede  the  trumpet  Pre¬ 
sumably,  the  kettle-drum  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  about  the  same  time  as  the  flute 
and  the  lyre.  The  vagueness  of  the 
origin  of  the  tympani  vanishes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Hebrew  era.  The  He¬ 
brews  were  the  first  to  write  down  events 
and  it  is  from  their  manuscripts  that  we 
learn  of  history,  religion  and  music  of 
their  race  and  that  of  some  of  their 
contemporaries. 

The  kettle-drums  were  put  to  great 
use  by  the  Hebrews  and  were  called 
Throj^— meaning  "fime"  or  ’’sound."  The 
X<atln  word  Tympanum  means  ’’to  strike." 

There  are  many  confusing  descriptions 
given  of  the  "Throph"  ranging  from  the 
shape  of  a  canoe  to  the  conventional 
shape  as  we  know  it  However,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  very 
cften,  its  existence  cannot  be  denied.  The 
Hebrews  used  it  in  the  music  devoted 
to  God;  also  In  festivities,  after  a  vic¬ 
tory;  in  meetings  and  during  meals;  and 
iPealse  turn  to  page  82) 


Professionals  and  non-professionals  alike 
realize  the  importance  of  true  pitch,  per¬ 
fect  intonation  and  responsive  key  action. 


A  background  of  200  years  of  Martin 
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Freres  craftsmanship  makes  these  features 
a  part  of  every  Martin  Freres  Woodwind. 
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all  three! 


Try  all  thr—  leading  darinets, 
not  just  in  the  store — but 
on  your  next  engagement. 

Let  the  new  LEBLANC  tell 
its  own  story . . .  speedy 
response,  carrying 
and  perfect  tone 
balance  to  help  you 
play  better,  faster  and 
with  complete  ease. 


LBBLAtfC 


O.  LEBLANC  CO. 
KENOSHA,  Wise. 


ILLUSTRATED 

Model  No.  176— 

17  keys,  6  ring,  plain 
Boehm.  Price, 
indvding  deluxe  cose 
end  Federal  tax. 
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to  show  you 
importont  LHlANq 
features — basic 
improuements 
found  in  no 
other  clarinet. 


How  to  Play  the  Drums 


(PsiAcjuAAiotL,  ^ifL  Sand, 
and  OMhadJut 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Director,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 
'Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 


Two  very  fine  letters  have  come  from 
two  fine  drummers  and  I  think  you 
should  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  The 
first  letter  came  from  Mr.  Simon  Stern- 
burg  of  the  Boston  Symphony  i>ercu88ion 
section  who  says :  “Your  dlscuasion  of  the 
flam  was  most  interesting  especially  as 
you  have  notated  for  use  In  6/8  which  is 
I  always  difficult  to  play  musically  as  well 
as  evenly  and  correctly.  What  is  correct 
is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  answer.  In 
I  your  first  example  is  one  way  it  should 
never  be  played  at  least  In  marches,  that 
is  assuming  the  student  is  well  versed  in 
drum  technique. 


U  U 

In  the  Prince  Igor  Dances  by  Borodin 
the  above  is  by  far  the  best  way  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  speed— one  to  the  bar. 


:  li  1^ 

The  above  lends  itself  well  to  the  fellow 
who  has  no  left  hand  as  the  beats  will 
come  out  more  even,  based  on  the  roll — 
two  with  each  hand. 

The  next  example: 

11  -R  ^  L  «- 

is  based  on  the  rudiment  Flam  and  feint, 
sometimes  called  feint  and  flam  depend¬ 
ing  on  which  way  it  starts.  I  prefer  the 
first  name  as  almost  invariably  it  is 
played  in  the  manner  written. 

Only  one  trouble — most  students  will 
not  make  the  second  not  in  the  group 
sound  and  therefore  usually  make  an  un¬ 
usually  strong  accent  on  the  flammed 
note  with  nothing  between.  This  leaves 
a  gap  in  the  rhythm.  When  played  nicely 
in  the  orchestra  the  above  Is  very  effec¬ 
tive,  but  in  heavy  marches  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  band  I  have  found  both  musically 
and  rhythmically  the  one  below  is  much 
more  desirable  as  it  gives  a  bigger  lift 
to  the  band,  and  if  the  rhythm  Is  correct 
and  not  a  cross  between  2/4  and  6/8  it  is 
a  mi^ty  good  effect." 


K  u  1\  L 


Now,  there  is  some  good  drum  talk 
from  a  good  drummer  and  I  suggest  that 
you  try  the  above  6/8  beat  but  let  me 
warn  you  first  to  be  sure  you  use  the  6/8 
rhythm  and  that  you  have  some  very 
flexible  wrist  action. 

Mr.  Sternburg  adds  a  most  interesting 
paragraph  stating:  “It  is  too  bad  that 
more  instructors  do  not  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  drum  technique.  They  need 
not  be  drummers  but  know  what  it  is 
all  about  including  drum  notation  and 
how  to  read  It.”  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  teaching  of  drumming  is 
neglected  in  our  college  music  curriculum 
almost  everywhere  and  most  drum  sec¬ 
tions  are  admittedly  weak  compared  to 
other  sections.  This  is  gradually  'being 
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1 1 1 1  I  dealer  or  write  us. 
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Improved  but  we  need  more  percussion 
majors  going:  into  pubiic  schooi  music 
work.’  Your  kind  words  are  appreciated 
Mr.  Stemburg  and  I  hope  we  shali  hear 
from  you  often. 

A  iater  letter  just  come  from  Mr. 
Haskell  W.  Harr  of  Chicago.  Most  all 
of  you  readers  have  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Harr  through  his  many  drum  books 
but  if  you  do  not  have  this  acquaintance 
let  me  suggest  that  you  get  the  Haskell 
W.  Harr  Drum  Method  published  by  the 
M.  M.  Cole  Co.  and  priced  at  one  dollar. 
This  method  has  been  a  favorite  for  some 
time.  It  has  a  logical  approach,  present¬ 
ing  the  single  stroke  thoroughly  before 
introducing  the  double  stroke  and  its 
variation.  Six  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
bass  drum  and  cymbals  with  ample  illus¬ 
trations  of  various  strokes  and  beats. 

While  we  are  on  Mr.  Harr's  books,  I 
like  iWTtlcularly  his  book  of  nine  complete 
drum  solos,  Haskell  W.  Harr’s  Drum 
Soloa  published  by  the  same  company  and 
priced  at  fifty  cents.  The  piano  accom¬ 
paniment  book  sells  for  one  dollar.  The 
solo  The  Drummer’s  Melange  has  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  a  couple  of  drum  cadensas  which 
could  be  lengthened  If  desired  for  concert 
work.  I  might  add  that  we  do  not  do 
enough  concertizing  with  drum  solos.  The 
art  of  good  drumming  should  be  shown 
as  well  as  the  art  of  playing  any  other 
musical  instrument.  These  drum  solos 
by  Mr.  Harr  are  excellent  material  for 
solo  and  concert  work  and  the  accompani¬ 
ments  are  good,  not  too  difficult,  and 
effective. 

Quoting  a  most  interesting  paragraph 
from  Mr.  Harr’s  letter:  “I  have  been 
head  of  the  Percussion  Department  of  the 
Vandercook  School  of  Music  In  Chicago 
for  eighteen  years,  and  have  had  many 
of  the  same  questions  (as  have  appeared 
In  this  percussion  column)  put  to  me  by 
bandleaders  studying  there.  There  has 
been  considerable  change  In  the  attitude 
of  bandleaders  towards  percussion  In  that 
time.  When  I  first  started,  we  had  quite 
a  time  getting  them  to  study  percussion. 
The  general  attitude  was  that  there  was 
nothing  to  drumming.  If  you  gave  a  boy 
a  pair  of  sticks  he  was  a  drummer.  Now 
there  is  much  Interest  In  the  percussion 
courses." 

Thanks  a  lot  for  your  good  letter,  Mr. 
Harr,  let  us  hear  again.  I  know  you 
or  Mr.  Sternburg  will  be  glad  to  have 
letters,  and  will  answer  Inquiries,  from 
our  column  readers.  I,  too,  have  seen 
this  gradual  change  in  the  attitude  toward 
drumming.  Frankly,  no  section  holds 
such  power  to  make  or  break  a  musical 
organisation  as  does  the  percussion. 

While  on  this  subject,  let  me  suggest 
that  the  percussion  get  together  as  an 
ensemble  and  do  a  little  ensemble  prac¬ 
ticing  on  the  band  and  orchestra  music. 
I.Ay  out  the  necessary  traps,  and  go 
through  the  number  completely,  making 
notations  If  necessary  where  certain  mem¬ 
bers  are  to  play  certain  passages  and 
when  who  is  to  play  what.  You  will  be 
surprised  how  smoothly  your  section  can 
perform  after  a  little  of  this  ensemble 
practice.  Believe  me.  It’s  worth  it.  Con¬ 
test  time  is  almost  here  and  I  hope  no 
band  or  orchestra  lacks  a  good  rating 
because  of  a  sloppy  drum  section.  More 
questions  and  answers  next  month  and  in 
the  meantime,  let  me  hear  from  you. 


llier-^ouch 

rS  and  TRUMPETS 


or  write  direct  to 


A  NEW  W.  F.  L.  TYMPANI! 


Win.  F.  Ludwig  announces  the  new  Symphony  Pedal  Tympani  with  floor  pedal  action! 
Tuning  pedal  is  placed  on  tAe  floor  in  most  convenient  playing  position  .  .  .  sii^ly  tip 
pe<ial  forward  or  back  to  produce  fast,  silent,  and  effortless  tuning!  Send  for  FREE  photo 
with  complete  description  and  .specifications  today! 


1728  N.  Damen  Ave.,  Chicago  47,  III.  V 

Wm.  F,  Ludwig,  Prstidsnt 
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Martin  it  tha  saxophone 
designed  for  vnequoled 
depth  of  tone . . . 
the  *3rd  dimension* 
sound  you  need 
in  playing  today's 
music.  Try  a  new 
Martin  alto  or  tenor 
on  the  job,  and  you'll 
knew  why  so  many 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


d  Jeach  Jthtt  Solo  Sjuxaa 

By  B.  H.  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tannessaa 


Preparing  e  Solo  for  Compefifion>Feit!vel 
Greetings,  Brass  Players.  Have  you 
prepared  your  solo  for  the  Competition 
Festival  yet?  For  most  state  festivals, 
this  is  about  the  time  you  should  pre¬ 
pare  your  solo ;  some  states  hold  the  com¬ 
petition-festivals  earlier.  Let's  consider  a 
few  suggestions  concerning  this  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Choosing  e  Solo  from  Festival  List 
Each  State  Festival  Committee  now 
usually  hsis  Its  own  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  the  source  and  grade  of  solos  eligible 
for  use  in  competition-festivals  for  high 
schools,  Junior  high  schools  or  grade 
schools.  There  Is  a  great  difference  In 
the  rules  of  eligibility,  source  and  grade 
of  these  solos.  In  the  case  of  high  school 
solos,  for  example,  some  states  require 
that  the  solos  be  chosen  from  the  New 
Selective  Lists  (1948-49  Pamphlet  Sup¬ 
plement)  or  from  the  Cumulative  Com¬ 
petition  List  of  the  old  1943  School  Music 
Competition-Festival  Manual  published  by 
the  National  School  Band,  Orchestra  and 
Vocal  Association.  Other  states  Include, 
In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  sources, 
the  Solo  Training  Material  List  of  the 
1943  Manual  of  any  grade,  while  other 
states  will  accept  only  Grade  III  or  above 
from  the  Solo  Training  List  or  any  grade 
from  fhe  other  lists  mentioned.  Other 
states  have  no  rules  as  to  grade  of  the 
solo  to  be  performed  or  its  source,  leav¬ 
ing  the  complete  freedom  of  choice  to  the 
soloist  This  freedom  of  choice  has  come 
about  due  to  the  scarcity  of  the  old  1943 
Manual  and  due  to  the  need  for  better 
grading  of  the  solos  In  both  the  old  Man¬ 
ual  and  the  new  Selective  Supplement ; 
also  to  the  need  for  more  musical  and 
more  playable  solos  from  which  to  choose. 

Difficulty  of  Solos 

Many  directors  and  music  educators 
have  complained  to  me  about  the  solos 
on  these  lists  being  much  to  difficult  for 
the  high  school  soloist  to  play  in  an 
artistic  manner.  I  admit  that  I  am  In 
full  agreement  with  them  concerning  this 
point.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  In 
America  to  Judge  a  young  brass  soloist 
by  his  ability  to  execute  technique  only. 
Are  we  brass  teachers  music  educators 
who  teach  music  which  will  train  mu¬ 
sicianship  or  merely  teachers  of  mechan¬ 
ical  technique?  Do  we  select  solos  which 
make  use  of  flne  phrasing,  proper  musical 
expression,  beautiful  tone  quality,  refined 
enunciation  of  tone,  control  of  breath, 
expression  of  mood,  or  simply  select  a 
solo  which  contains  much  hysterical  tech¬ 
nique,  extraneous  Jumt>s  from  high  to  low 
notes  and  a  lot  of  fast  and  violent  noise? 
Select  a  solo  which  is  not  too  difficult 
but  one  which  calls  for  use  of  good 
phrasing  and  smooth  pi  lying  in  an  artistic 
manner.  Only  a  few  such  numbers  are 
still  on  the  Solo  List  for  trombone,  bari¬ 
tone,  cornet  or  bass.  There  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  some  of  the  ones  making  out 
the  solo  competition-festival  lists  believe 
that  the  playing  of  -  a  legato,  song-style 
solo,  such  as  “Infiamatus”  by  Rossini, 
"  ‘E^vening  Star*  from  Tannhauser”  by 
Wagner,  “The  Holy  City”  by  Adams, 
“(Cavatina”  by  Raff  or  “Serenade’  by 
Schubert  are  too  easy  lor  high  school 


soloists.  If  this  be  true,  why  is  It  that 
when  we  listen  to  concerts  by  such  out¬ 
standing  concert  bands  as  Goldman’s,  the 
U.  S.  Navy  or  Marine  Band,  their  solo¬ 
ists  often  pass  up  the  technical  “fire¬ 
works”  for  such  smooth  solos  as  those 
mentioned  above?  The  late  Arthur  Pryor, 
who  was  a  wisard  in  technical  playing 
said,  “Do  you  know  that  there  is  more  art 
in  playing  a  simple  old  song  than  there 
is  in  volumes  of  hysterical  technique?” 
Coming  from  Arthur  Pryor,  is  there  need 
for  more  argument  on  this  point?  Tour 
solo  should  be  not  only  suited  to  your 
technique,  but  also  suited  to  your  instru¬ 
ment  Many  solos  well  written  for  the 
comet  such  as  the  delightful  "Willow 
Echoes”  by  Simon  does  not  fit  the  trom¬ 
bone  mechanism.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
artistic  “Atlantic  Zephyrs”  by  Gordell  Si¬ 
mons  is  flne  as  a  trombone  solo  but  not 
quite  as  effective  as  a  comet  solo.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  solo  Training  Mate¬ 
rial  List  of  the  1943  Manual  and  the 
Elasy  List  of  the  new  Supplement  left 
open  to  the  sollsts  of  all  states  because 
many  of  these  numbers  are  much  more 
musical  than  some  of  those  on  the  Se¬ 
lective,  Cumulative,  Medium  and  Difficult 
Lists  and  many  of  these  solos  are  ac¬ 
tually  not  too  easy  if  played  with  a  goal 
of  perfection,  which  is  what  artistic  solo 
playing  should  mean.  We  believe  that 
many  of  the  solos  on  the  lists  which  are 
graded  as  flasy  or  marked  Grade  II  or 
III  really  are  much  more  difficult  and 
should  be  graded  IV  or  V,  while  many  of 
those  graded  IV  or  V  are  really  easy  and 
should  be  graded  much  lower.  Read  or 
review  the  brass  columns  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  for  January  and  February, 
1948,  carefully  before  selecting  your  solo 
and  take  advantage  of  the  many  sugges¬ 
tions  offered  on  selecting  a  suitable  solo. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  columnist  that 
many  of  the  so-called  “modern”  eoloe 
which  make  use  of  modern  dissonant  har¬ 
monies  are  not  musical  but  are  only  ex¬ 
periments  in  dissonance  published  by  rad¬ 
icals  in  harmonic  writing  who  have  swung 
the  pendulum  of  dissonant  harmony  too 
far  in  one  direction.  Select  a  solo  which 
is  not  too  difficult  technically,  and  one 
well  within  your  range  as  to  high  and 
low  note  register  so  your  embouchure  will 
not  be  too  severely  taxed.  Be  sure  your 
solo  contains  at  least  one  movement  of 
slow,  legato  nature  which  will  show  your 
tone  quality  and  style  of  phrasing. 

Style  end  Phrasing 

In  studying  the  new  solo,  first  look  it 
over  carefully  wKhout  playing.  Look  for 
the  time  and  tempo  marks,  change  of 
keys,  marks  of  expression,  repeat  signs, 
etc.  The  slow  movement  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  is  usually  legato  in  style  and  should 
be  played  smoothly  by  use  of  the  legato 
tonguing  (da  articulation).  Try  to  find 
the  phrases  or  musical  sentences  and  In¬ 
dicate  the  ending  of  these  phrases  by  in¬ 
sertion  of  commas  to  denote  taking  of  a 
breath.  Many  times  the  phrase  will  sound 
more  musical  by  beginning  it  softly  and 
slowly  and  making  a  slight  accelerando 
and  crescendo  near  the  middle  of  the 
phrase  and  then  slightly  diminish  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  slow  down  slightly  in  tempo  as 
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you  approach  the  end  of  the  phraae. 
Next  to  the  last  note  of  each  phrase  Is 
often  played  a  little  broader  than  the 
other  notes  of  the  same  denomination.  Be 
careful  to  release  the  last  note  of  each 
phrase  smoothly  with  the  stopping  of  the 
breath  in  a  gentle  manner  so  as  not  to 
leave  an  abrupt  bumpy  sound  at  the  end 
of  the  phrase.  It  is  often  within  the 
bounds  of  good  taste  or  style  to  try  to 
.oecure  contrast  in  the  different  phrases 
in  volume  and  tempo.  For  example,  it  is 
often  effective  to  play  the  question  phrase 
faster  and  louder  and  then  to  follow  with 
the  answer  phrase  slower  and  softer,  or 
vice  versa.  The  faster,  technical  move¬ 
ments  of  a  solo  should  be  practiced  very 
slowly  at  first  so  that  each  note  may¬ 
be  clearly  sounded.  Practice  each  phrase 
or  section  so  slowly  at  first  that  you 
double  the  time  value  of  each  note.  For 
example,  if  the  phrase  is  in  sixteenth 
notes  in  2/4  time,  double  each  note  so 
as  to  play  the  sixteenth  notes  as  eighth 
notes  in  4/4  time.  After  practicing  the 
phrase  slowly  several  times,  increase  the 
tempo  a  little  each  time  until  you  have 
mastered  the  notes  well  enough  to  prac¬ 
tice  them  up  to  the  correct  tempo  and 
play  as  written.  The  allegro  or  technical 
movements  are  usually  of  a  staccato  or 
detached  style  in  which  there  is  a  small 
space  between  each  note.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  release  these  notes  with  the 
breath  and  not  with  the  tongue,  espe¬ 
cially  in  playing  eighth,  quarter  or  half 
notes.  Of  course,  when  playing  sixteenth 
notes  at  a  fast  tempo,  ones  concern  be¬ 
comes  how  to  attack  the  next  note  and 
not  how  the  Iasi  note  ended  because  the 
speed  of  the  notes  makes  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  how  they  were  released.  The 
valve  or  slide  movements  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  coordinated  with  the  tongue  move¬ 
ments.  Be  sure  that  your  fast  notes  are 
played  in  groups  with  a  slight  accent  on 
the  first  count  of  each  measure  so  as  to 
secure  a  rhythmatic  sense  in  your  solo 
playing.  If  you  are  playing  a  standard 
solo  which  has  been  recorded  by  an  in¬ 
strumental  soloist  or  vocal  artist,  be  sure 
to  secure  the  recording  and  listen  for  the 
finer  points  of  phrasing.  If  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  your  solo  privately 
with  a  good  soloist  who  is  also  a  good 
teacher,  it  will  be  money  well  spent  at 
any  reasonable  price. 

Playinq  the  Cadenza 
One  of  the  most  important  points  in 
preparing  a  brass  solo  for  a  superior 
rating  is  to  learn  how  to  perform  the 
cadensa.  Cadenzas  are  to  be  played  at 
the  will  of  the  performer  according  to 
good  taste.  There  is  no  certain  require¬ 
ment  In  playing  the  values  of  the  notes 
as  written.  The  cadenza  is  written  to 
show  the  range,  technical  ability  and  style 
of  the  player.  It  should  be  played  in  a 
manner  that  will  show  oft  the  individual 
player  to  the  best  advantage.  All  of 
the  cadenza  should  not  be  played  fast,  but 
usually  it  should  be  begun  very  slowly 
and  gradually  played  faster  and  louder 
until  a  climax  is  reached,  which  is  often 
at  a  hold  sign.  I>o  not  hurry  the  cadenza 
but  strive  for  contrast  all  the  way  through 
and  when  the  hold  is  reached,  take  your 
time  to  sustain  the  tone  so  marked  for 
a  long  time  (usually  4  or  5  counts).  The 
long  series  of  notes  of  the  cadenza  should 
be  divided  in  groups  of  threes  or  fours, 
leaving  the  odd  notes  as  pick-up  notes 
before  playing  the  groups.  Take  your 
time  and  make  your  cadenza  sound  in¬ 
teresting.  Many  performers  seem  to 
think  the  faster  they  play  and  sooner  they 
finish  the  cadenza,  the  better.  This  is  a 
serious  mistake.  The  same  cadenza  may 
be  played  by  ten  great  soloists  and  each 
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A  challenge  to  those  who  appre¬ 
ciate  the  subtle  differences  in  band 
instruments:  Try  a  William  Frank 
with  an  open  mind.  Test  it  for  easy 
blowing,  effortless  valve  action. 
Take  particular  note  of  its  won-  ^ 
derfully^  clear,  rich,  voice,  reserve 
power  and  broad  range.  See  if  you 
don’t  agree  with  the  critical  artists 
who  tell  us  that  these  fine  horns 
.  have  everything  it  takes  to  make 
a  musician  happy.  Always  remem¬ 
ber— You  can  BANK  on  a  FRANK. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

Mod*  by  William  Frank  Company 
ixdutiv  Dhtributon 

niARG  &  DINNER,  Inc.,  42S  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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soloist  may  play  it  a  diflerent  way,  yet 
each  rendition  may  be  correct  and  effec¬ 
tive.  FYaduai  contrast  in  speed  and  dy¬ 
namics  is  important  If  there  is  a  triii 
to  be  piayed,  it  shouid  begin  very  siowiy 
and  grow  faster  iittie  by  iittie  untii  it 
reaches  your  utmost  speed  and  this  shouid 
seidom  be  a  hurried  process.  If  the 
cadenza  is  a  very  iong  one  containing 
many  hoid  signs,  it  may  be  divided  into 
several  musicai  sections,  each  beginning 
siowiy  and  softiy  and  graduaiiy  growing 
faster  and  iouder  untii  a  ciimax  is  reached. 
There  may  be  two  or  more  such  ciimaxes 
in  the  course  of  the  compiete  cadenza. 
If  your  acceierando  is  very  graduai,  then 
your  fastest  section  of  notes  piayed  just 
before  the  ciimax  wiii  be  much  more 
effective  than  trying  to  begin  too  fast  and 
grow  faster  which  usuaiiy  resuits  in  a 
tempo  ciimax  which  is  too  fast  for  your 
technicai  abiiity  and  ragged  execution  is 
the  result.  Listen  to  great  soioists  ]>lay 
their  cadenzas  either  in  person  or  by 
radio  or  by  recordings  and  try  to  develop 
the  typical  cadenza  style. 

Memorizing  Your  Solo 
Stud>~  your  solo  carefully  in  sections 
or  phrases  until  you  have  a  mental  im¬ 
pression  of  each  phrase  or  section,  the 
tempo,  expression  marks,  phrasing  and 
breathing  marks.  Ilach  section  should  be 
studied  separateiy  and  played  over  anil 
over  before  any  attempt  is  made  at  mem¬ 
orizing  it.  It  is  not  wise  to  try  to  mem¬ 
orize  the  whole  solo  by  playing  from 
beginning  to  end.  Memorize  phrase  by 
phrase  and  then  combine  phrases  Into  one 


movement  or  section,  then  another  sec¬ 
tion,  etc.,  until  the  whole  number  is 
memorized.  When  the  entire  number  is 
memorised,  check  the  entire  solo  by  play¬ 
ing  from  mentory  from  beginning  to  end 
while  some  other  musician  watches  the 
music  to  check  your  errors  in  notation, 
expression,  time,  breathing,  etc.  The 
famous  cornet  soloist,  Herbert  L.  Clarke, 
made  a  practice  of  memorising  his  solos 
.so  thoroughly  that  he  could  play  them  ten 
times  without  an  error  before  attempting 
to  perform  them  in  public.  This  is  ex¬ 
cellent  advice  for  the  high  school  soloist 
as  it  will  give  you  complete  self-confidence 
when  you  appear  before  the  judge. 

The  Day  of  Your  Solo  Performance 
The  amount  of  practice  on  the  day  of 
your  performance  should  be  confined 
merely  to  a  few  minutes  of  soft  warm-up 
exercises  which  will  not  tire  your  lips. 
This  may  be  followed  by  running  through 
your  solo  once.  A  few  minutes  before 
playing  for  the  judge,  blow  your  breath 
through  the  instrument  to  warm  it  before 
tuning.  Take  a  drink  of  cold  water  to 
moisten  your  embouchure  and  breath 
deeply  in  open  air  a  minute  or  two  so 
as  to  be  as  relaxed  as  possible.  While 
performing,  stand  erect  and  hold  your  In¬ 
strument  straight  out.  During  the  piano 
interludes,  stand  still  but  relaxed  and  try 
to  wear  a  confident,  pleasant  expression 
on  your  face.  Deep  breathing  during  the 
interludes  will  prevent  your  lips  from  be¬ 
coming  dry  and  help  maintain  relaxation 
and  poise  which  are  essential  to  a  good 
performance. 


Your  U.  S.  A.  F. 

Band  Clinic 

(CotttiHued  from  page  27) 

finally  In  dances.  Later  the  kettle-drum 
spread  Into  pagan  population  and  were 
used  in  religious  ceremonies  and  rejoic¬ 
ings. 

Altenburg  (Trompeter  A  Paukenkunst 
Halle,  1795)  tells  us  that  he  found  the 
reproduction  of  a  Basshus  festival  on 
some  coins,  ..nd  an  old  base-relief  in 
which  a  maiden  is  shown  holding  a  tabor 
with  one  hand,  preceded  by  two  musicians 
playing;  one  the  horn  and  the  other  a 
kind  of  flute  with  two  pipes.  Plutarguus 
says  “The  'Persian'  has  no  horn  or  trum¬ 
pet  to  give  the  signal  of  the  battle;  they 
use  a  certain  big  basin,  covered  with 
leather,  they  strike  it  on  every  side,  and 
thus  It  renders  a  hollow  and  terrible 
sound,  similar  to  thunder.” 

Then  we  come  to  the  “Tympanabellica" 
(far  kettle-drum)  of  two  different  mod¬ 
els.  The  first  shaped  like  a  huge  wooden 
mixing  bowl  and  the  second  described  as 
"a  hollow  wooden  cylinder,  generally  a 
palm  tree  trunk  covered  on  each  side 
with  a  hide  and  struck  with  two  sticks.” 
FYom  this  description  we  can  readily 
recognize  an  instrument  very  similar  to 
our  drum.  So  now  we  have  traced  back 
to  antiquity  three  instruments,  the  ket¬ 
tle-drum,  the  tabor  and  the  drum. 

Next  month  I  will  conclude  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  tympanl  by  bringing  us  up  to 
the  first  article  written  in  this  column 
on  the  history  of  the  kettle-drum  which 
started  In  the  last  month’s  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
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m  PERFECT  INTONATION! 

I  SUPERB  WORKMANSHIP ! 

DROP-FORGED  MECHANISM! 


M  UNEXCELLED  TONE  QUALITY! 


How  Our  Letter 
Award  System  Works 

IBegina  on  page  8) 
list  of  outstanding  student  citi¬ 
zens  will  receive  extra) .  25 

VII.  KXTBA  SERVICE 

1.  Staff  work  (each  staff  meeting 

— 1  point)  per  hour .  2 

2.  Extra  points  for  outstanding 
service  or  excellent  record  In 
any  activity  may  be  granted  at 
the  direction  of  the  director. 

LETTER  AWARDS  WILL  BE  MADE 
IS  2  FORMS 

1.  A  minor  letter  (7-ln)  for  three 
semesters  of  service,  of  which  at 
least  two  must  have  been  in  the 
Concert  Band  or  school  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  The  student 
must  have  maintained  a  grade 
of  B  or  better  in  that  organiza¬ 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  have 
fatted  no  other  school  subjects. 
Each  semester  the  students 
earning  points  in  the  top  twen- 
tp-ftve  percent  of  the  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  Department  will 
be  granted  a  semester's  credit 
towards  their  letter  award. 
All  students  who  do  not  qualify 
in  the  top  twenty-five  percent¬ 
age  group  will  receive  no  award 
credit  for  that  semester’s  work. 

2.  A  major  letter  (9-in.)  for  five 
semesters  of  service  with  the 
same  requirements  for  each 
semester  as  specified  above. 

(For  further  information  con¬ 
cerning  Letter  Awards  see  the 
drawing  and  description  of 
same  on  the  North  wall  In 
W.M.R.) 
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Musical  Terms 

(Begins  on 

bands  play  around  the  F  or  (forte) 
level,  occasionally  get  to  a  MF,  all 
too  often  hit  only  FF,  and  have  no 
conception  of  the  softer  dynamics. 
The  six  first  division  bands  in  the 
last  big  national  competition  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  in  1936  had  real  pianis- 
simos,  especially  the  one  from  Ster¬ 
ling  Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  Illi¬ 
nois.  It  was  a  joy  to  hear  a  concert 
band  play  as  soft  as  a  symphony 
orchestra.  What  are  the  standards  of 
the  average  band  director  on  this 
question  of  dynamics?  Playing  inside 
and  outside  are  two  different  things. 
Playing  accompaniments  to  a  solo 
part,  whether  it  be  as  a  part  in  a 
larger  work,  or  whether  it  be  for  a 
complete  solo,  needs  more  attention 
than  has  been  given  it.  The  little 
modifying  terms  on  dynamics  that  are 
tucked  in  on  the  printed  page  are 
all  too  often  unobserved,  and  their 
meaning  rarely  seriously  studied.  Can 
bands  do  decres,  as  well  as  cretc? 

Walter  Damrosch  has  left  us  a 
thought  on  TEMPO  that  should  go 
down  for  all  ages,  "Andante  is  really 
just  walking  tempo.”  Taking  this  as 
a  basis,  by  doubling  it  one  has  an 
easy  Allegro  (just  again  as  fast). 
Then  by  doubling  once  more  you  have 
an  excellent  presto.  Returning  to 
Andante  as  walking  tempo,  slowing 
it  to  just  half  as  fast,  it  is  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  LARQO. 
Slow  tempos  such  as  largo  and  adagis- 
simo,  might  be  best  kept  steadier 
in  beat  by  the  addition  of  subdivided 
beats  between  the  main  beats.  An¬ 
swers  must  occasionally  be  met  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  an  electric  metronome, 
so  a  careful  steady  count  to  a  quarter 
minute  on  the  second  hand  of  a  watch 
may  be  the  quickest  solution  until  a 
more  authoritative  answer  can  be 
ascertained.  Where  is  that  little 
pocket  •  tape  •  measure  metronome  for 
just  such  cases  of  distress?  Players 
will  welcome  a  demonstration  on  this 
point  for  their  own  enlightenment. 
If  the  players  can  be  encouraged  to 
expect  changes  of  tempo,  where  they 
are  marked,  and  get  a  good  idea  of 
what  they  mean,  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  label  their  director  as  "er¬ 
ratic”  or  “having  a  temperamental 
beat.” 

Again  there  are  numerous  auxiliary 
terms  that  modify  tempo,  as  the  selec¬ 
tion  Is  being  played.  Piu  (more), 
meno  (less)  a  tempo,  after  a  ritard, 
molto  vivace,  and  animate  are  often 
passed  up  in  a  wild  scramble. 

Alla  breve,  furnishes  a  topic  for 
a  long  discussion,  but  in  the  space 
available  now  can  only  be  touched 


and  Symbols 

page  10) 

upon.  Is  there  any  harm  in  the  play¬ 
ers  still  thinking  a  fast  four,  even 
though  the  director  chooses  to  beat 
but  two  in  a  bar?  If  proper  emphasis 
of  stress  is  taught  all  along  the  way, 
the  writer  feels  that  subdivision  is 
still  the  best  bet  for  clean  playing, 
and  for  better  understanding  of  syn¬ 
copations  in  the  long  run. 

DIRECTIONAL  SIGNALS  need  to 
be  observed  minutely  in  playing,  oth¬ 
erwise  the  sequence  of  the  music 
will  not  be  present  at  all.  Repeat 
marks,  D.C.  and  D.S.  signs,  holds,  cut 
offs,  and  coda  signs  are  indispensable 
for  reading  music. 

PHRASING  AND  STYLE  of  play¬ 
ing  become  the  basic  elements  of 
Interpretation  that  need  considera¬ 
tion  BO  that  bands  do  not  just  play 
notes,  but  get  as  much  of  the  finesse 
of  fine  musicianship  across  even  on 
the  first  attempt  at  reading.  Mr. 
Hutcheson’s  admonition  in  the  early 
part  of  this  document,  about  detached 
and  connected  notes  now  come  into 
very  minute  telescopic  vision.  Each 
director  must  have  concrete  answers 
not  only  to  himself,  but  for  his  play¬ 
ers  who  represent  his  work  after 
years  of  training.  The  interpretations 
the  director  gives  to  his  students 
will  be  under  careful  scrutiny  in 
competitions  judged  by  outstanding 
musicians,  and  also  by  musical  in¬ 
stitution  who  accept  such  playing 
students  after  graduation  from  high 
school.  Woe  be  unto  that  director 
whose  pupils  need  to  be  untaught. 
Fortunate  is  the  band  leader  who, 
upon  questioning  his  post-graduate 
players,  finds  that  his  teaching  prin¬ 
ciples  have  all  been  vindicated,  that 
his  theories  have  support  in  the 
master  teachers  of  our  conservatories 
and  that  these  students  are  continu¬ 
ing  their  advanced  training  where 
they  left  off. 

Much  distress  and  real  grief  will 
be  spared  if  bandmasters  will  check 
carefully  on  their  own  musicianship 
to  find  out  if  the  ideas  they  are  pro¬ 
pounding  to  their  students  will  stand 
serious  criticism.  It  is  always  safer 
to  find  out  fro>m  a  good  authority 
what  is  right,  before  wrong  has  been 
taught.  A  series  of  articulations  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Prescott-Chidester  book, 
“Getting  Results  With  the  High 
School  Band”  Is  an  excellent  start 
on  straightening  out  some  of  the 
phrasing  difficulties  that  are  apparent 
in  much  of  today’s  band  playing. 
Ernest  Williams  often  said  to  his 
cornet  students,  "Your  tongue  takes 
on  the  same  importance  as  the  vio¬ 
linist’s  bow.  We  need  all  those  fine 


variations  of  style  that  a  violin  bow 
can  produce  under  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  player.”  Tempo  marks  of 
allegretto  and  faster  speeds  will  like¬ 
ly  use  detached  styles  of  playing. 
Slower  tempos  than  andante  will,  in 
all  probability,  use  modifications  of 
legato  styles  of  tonguing,  down  to  the 
very  legatlssimo  effects. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  sum 
total  of  what  is  expressed  in  this 
article,  or  even  implied  is  to  be 
taught  superficially  in  a  few  lessons. 
Rather  the  writer  hopes  that  con¬ 
sistent,  day  to  day,  attention  be  called 
to  items  of  importance  AS  THEY 
APPEAR  IN  THE  MUSIC  BEFORE 
THE  PLAYER.  Then  and  only  then 
is  the  best  time  to  nail  down  funda¬ 
mentals.  Pencils  in  the  rehearsal 
folders,  judiciously  used,  may  help 
to  make  some  of  the  salient  teaching 
points  of  the  painstaking  director 
more  indelible  in  the  player’s  mind. 

The  reward  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  of  a  careful  plan  of  music  read¬ 
ing  will  be  a  band  that  has  consider¬ 
able  reading  power,  saving  much  time 
otherwise  spent  in  ROTE  teaching, 
and  the  players  will  have  more  fun 
playing  a  large  repertoire  of  band 
music.  Day  by  day,  step  by  step 
progress  will  pay  big  dividends  to¬ 
morrow. 

Beginners  Problems  and 
Some  Solutions 

(Begins  on  page  6) 

same  lesson  week  after  week  that 
sooner  or  later  I  lost  those  players. 
By  experience  I  have  learned  to  keep 
a  careful  check  of  these  beginners 
and  during  any  vacillating  stages  I 
have  always  changed  assignments  or 
supplemented  other  material.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  rapid  strides  taken  in 
most  instruction  books  I  learned, 
from  one  of  our  fellow  colleagues,  to 
go  through  two  elementary  methods. 
This  has  proven  quite  satisfactory 
and  tends  to  perpetuate  interest.  True 
it  is  a  little  more  expensive  but  in 
my  experiences  I  have  been  able  to 
justify  this  expenditure.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  in  the  selection  of  two 
different  elementary  methods,  the 
same  material  is  not  repeated.  In 
discussing  this  problem  of  sustain¬ 
ing  interest  I  can  not  offer  but  what 
I  have  experienced  and  also  what  ex¬ 
periences  of  others  that  I  have  been 
able  to  observe.  I  rather  hope  that 
I  may  have  loaded  the  gun  for  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  ideas  from  others  who  have 
found  other  methods  and  means  of 
coping  with  this  problem  and  that 
they  in  turn  will  express  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  this  magazine  so  that  we 
may  all  benefit  from  them. 


BY  PEDLER 


Here  is  a  master  instrument  whose  su¬ 
perior  qualities  will  enthuse  you  instantly. 

Pedler  craftsmen,  through  the  fourth 
generation,  have  specialized  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woodwinds  only.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  your  needs  as  a  player  and  are 
receptive  at  all  times  to  ideas  for  im¬ 
provement.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  build 
instruments  that  will  "better  your  per¬ 
formance"  and  enable  you  to  attain 
greater  recognition. 

Arrange  with  your  local  dealer  to  try 
a  Pedler  today!  Send  for  FREE  folder. 
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How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 


Jha  0oubie  fiaad  QlaASMom 
SoAADon . . .  Oboa 


By  Bob  Orgcm 

1512  Stout  St.,  Denver  2.  Colorado 


In  the  February  1948  Issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN^,  the  Double  Reed 
Classroom  column  discussed  “Technic  in 
Oeneral."  We  mentioned  factors  such  as : 
a)  Types  of  sound  required;  b)  Neces¬ 
sary  flngerings  to  make  required  sounds ; 
c)  Nuances;  d)  Character  of  sound  in 
ereneral;  e)  The  Tongme  or  attack  of 
sound;  f)  Correct  phrasing,  articula¬ 
tion,  etc. 

In  the  overall  picture  of  Technic  these 
are  factors  impossible  to  neglect  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  play  well.  Each  of  these  items 
were  discussed  only  in  generalities.  Each 
as  only  a  part  of  a  whole.  Technic  as 
applied  to  any  instrument  is  not  only  the 
application  of  fingerings  but  everything 
that  pertains  to  the  making  of  musical 
sound. 

As  stated  also,  each  of  these  items  are 
important  enough  to  merit  a  column. 

For  many  years  now  I  have  maintained 
a  line  of  thought  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  as  well  as  development  of  my 
personal  playing  which  has  definitely 
kept  me  in  the  right  channel  of  pro¬ 
cedure  along  this  line. 

1)  The  technic  of  any  Instrument  is 
extended  to  the  value  of  the  music  played 
upon  it.  In  other  words — the  value  of 
any  music  is  determined  by  the  amount 
of  technic  developed  upon  any  instrument 
by  its  player.  This  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  the  number  of  notes  one  plays  but 
the  way  they  sound  when  played. 

2)  The  value  of  any  player  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  amount  of  technic  devel¬ 
oped  in  order  to  play  musically. 

Hence,  the  technig  of  any  instrument 
completed  to  Its  extreme  necessity  de¬ 
velops  artistic  players.  This  resolves  it¬ 
self  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of 
technic  on  any  instrument  is  unlimited 
and  can  be  developed  to  the  Nth  degree 
if  we  Just  take  the  time  and  maintain  a 
necessary  practice  and  understanding  of 
proper  practice  to  accomplish  such. 

Simply  because  We  can  play  every 
note  in  a  composition,  counted  correctly, 
doesn’t  mean  that  we  can  actually  play 
that  composition.  This  is  where  too 
many  students  make  a  serious  mistake. 
Playing  notes  and  playing  music  are  far 
removed. 

Of  course  we  must  be  able  to  play  notes 
before  we  can  ever  hope  to  play  music. 
Personally,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
these  two  ideas  can  not  be  developed 
early  in  life. 

In  order  to  accomplish  such  an  experi¬ 
ence — First,  we  must  understand  the 
difference  between  them.  Secondly,  com¬ 
bine  them  as  one. 

Some  students  unconsciously  combine 
the  two  while  others  have  to  develop  the 
feeling  for  them. 

Please  understand  the  two  points  in¬ 
volved.  1)  Learning  to  play  notes  only. 
2)  Learning  to  play  music.  Learning 
to  play  notes  (actual  production  of  sound 
and  control  over  it)  alone  is  a  long  and 
tedious  task.  It  involves  many  items  of 
interest  In  analysing  our  various  items 
at  the  opening  of  this  column — it  could 
very  easily  include  a)  Types  of  sound 


required;  b)  Necessary  fingerings  to 
make  required  sounds ;  d)  Character  of 
sound  required;  e)  The  Tongue  or  attack 
of  sound. 

Leamlrg  to  play  music  could  easily  in¬ 
clude  a)  Types  of  sound  required,  which 
in  our  February  1948  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  as  I  remember, 
was  divided  into  at  least  six  parts,  b) 
Necessary  fingerings  to  make  required 
sounds — ^which  also  was  divided  into 
several  particles,  c)  Nuances — which  are 
many  and  varied,  d)  Character  of  sound 
in  general — this  involves  much,  e)  The 
Tongue  or  attack  of  the  sound — upon 
this  depends  a  great  deal,  f)  Correct 
phrasing,  articulation,  etc. — this  could  in¬ 
clude  volumes  of  study. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  analyse 
what  we  have  read  up  to  this  point. 


Now  jou  out  dion*  tout  btlnnlni  Souitphone 
pUm  on  tho  baoU  of  Ulait  rUfaor  Uian  ilu.  Tho 
mllMt  boT  or  flrl  out  rooeb  th«  teItw  and  mouth- 
pise*  juit  SI  ssilbr  and  natunllr  as  on  anj  oUioc 
Instnnont.  and  it  alloari  th*  player  to  alt  In  th* 
natural  pUylnc  position  without  bandlloc  or  boldlnf 
ths  Instrument.  Just  climb  In  and  you  ar*  ready  to 
play. 

WENGER  MUSIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


OWATONNA.  MINNESOTA 


OBOISTS!  —  BASSOONISTS! 
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Dubl'Reed'KIeen 

TRADC  MAIIIi 

. .  . . 

l^nbubaniaaAnnaAadw^ailinAaaainAsdNniian 

The  aenitary  absorbent  swab  for  Oboe  and 
English  Horn  upper  folnts  and  the  bocalt 
(mouthpipes)  of  lataooni. 

Package  of  five  iwaba . 50c 

DUBL  -  REED  -  KLEEN 

211  EAST  13TH  STREET 
KANSAS  CITY  6,  MISSOURI 
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TRUMPET 


What  have  we  actually  absorbed  and 
what  are  we  trying  to  prove? 

Let  me  answer  this  partly  for  you 
and  you  can  reason  the  rest  out  for  your¬ 
self.  In  this  manner  I  believe  we  can 
absorb  a  little  deeper.  My  reason  for 
this  Is — I’ve  lived  long  enough  and  have 
been  in  the  business  long  enough  to  have 
seen  players  on  various  instruments 
grow  up  through  the  years  to  become, 
what  we  term  in  the  musical  world, 
TE5CHNICIANS  ONX.Y. 

As  an  illustration — I  have  a  very  good 
friend  and  have  played  off  and  on  many, 
many  Jobs  with  him  over  a  period  of 
years.  All  kinds  of  musical  Jobs.  I 
have  yet  to  see  that  man  stumble  on  a 
passage  of  any  kind  regardless  ‘  of  how 
difficult  It  may  be.  He  has  developed  a 
finger  technic  along  with  a  tongue  that 
is  thought  Impossible  by  most  players  of 
his  Instrument  Yet  he  Is  not  consid¬ 
ered  a  player  for  the  top  Jobs — WHY? 

Unconsciously  he  has  developed  himself 
into  a  mechanical  player  and  It  sounds 
Just  that  when  he  plays.  He  not  only 
plays  all  of  the  notes  but  also  the  nuances 
pertaining  to  it — yet  It  is  not  music. 

Had  he  proper  instruction  musically 
during  the  younger  years  of  his  life  along 
with  his  technical  ability  he  could  have 
been  a  genius  on  his  instrument.  As 
It  Is — he  is  not  an  average  top  notch 
player.  When  you  think  of  It,  this  is  a 
pitiful  situation. 

Again  let  me  ask — So  far,  what  have 
we  absorbed  and  what  are  we  trying  to 
prove?  Just  this — the  ability  or  talents 
(if  any)  of  the  student  lies  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  teacher.  Here  let  me 
point  out  that  I,  as  a  teacher  along  with 
probably  hundreds  of  others,  have  had 
students  with  absolutely  no  talent  what¬ 
ever  for  music.  This,  of  course,  is  some¬ 
thing  else — the  blame  lies  elsewhere.  But 
believe  me  this  is  In  the  minority. 

The  average  student  of  music  has  mu¬ 
sic  in  his  soul  and  should  be  developed 
along  with  the  technics  of  his  chosen 
instrument. 

In  the  overall  picture — a  teacher  should 
become  conscious  of  all  the  weak  points 
of  the  student  and  over  a  period  of  time 
balance  them  out.  This  in  most  cases 
can  not  be  done  in  only  a  few  weeks — 
which  the  student  often  expects  the 
teacher  to  do.  The  student  quite  often 
expects  the  teacher  to  do  things  that 
only  the  student  himself  can  do. 

Again — having  a  weakness  pointed  out 
and  actually  working  it  out  are  far  re¬ 
moved.  This  in  most  cases  is  the  fault 
of  the  student  Knowing  about  a  weak¬ 
ness  and  doing  nothing  about  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  greater  failure  than  not  know¬ 
ing  about  and  doing  nothing  about  It. 

On  the  other  hand — I  have  had  stu¬ 
dents  showing  seveal  weaknesses  and  In 
trying  to  correct  one  have  let  the  other 
go  too  long  which  has  proven  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  correct. 

Experience  In  the  long  run  has  taught 
me  to  point  out  all  weaknesses  and  try 
to  correct  them  all  as  we  go  along — this 
procedure  teaches  us  to  become  conscious 
of  all  the  necessary  items  pertaining  to 
the  playing  of  our  respective  instruments 
and  not  Just  a  few  weaknesses  that  we 
as  Individuals  may  have. 

If  you  have  the  February  1948  Issue  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN— keep  It  for 
reference.  I  want  to  write  a  column 
on  each  of  the  very  necessary  Items  men¬ 
tioned  In  our  general  conversation  of 
technic.  I  believe  it  worth  while. 

Until  next  month — so  long.  Keep  your 
letters  coming — ^I  enjoy  them  greatly. 
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your  talent. 

See  this  superb  trumpet  with  the  jewel-like  beauty  and 
mechanical  perfection  for  which  HOLTON  is  famous.  Lift  it 
end  try  it.  You’ve  never  known  such  response— -almost  as 
easy  and  light  as  breathing.  You’ll  find  the  high  register 
remarkably  easy  and  playable.  Tone  is  brilliant,  not  brittle 
.  .  .  full,  not  heavy.  And  when  you  own  the  HOLTON 
Siratodyif,  you’ll  know  all  the  pleasure,  confidence  and 
pride  it  can  bring  you.  Its  performance  explains  why  .  .  . 
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FRANK  HOLTON  A  CO. 

336  N.  Church  Si.,  Elkhom,  Wic. 

Plnotn  givs  mn  Ihn  namn  of  thn  HOLTON 
dnalnr  in  my  locality,  and  tend  informalian  oni 
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How  to  Play  the  Flute 


3bd  7ne  dnAwah 
yoWi  J-JUds  QmsiwitA 


Send  them  to 

Rex  Elton  Fair 
957  South  Corona  St., 
Denver  9,  Colorado 


History  of  the  Flute 

Continued  from  February 

Up  to  about  1832  the  flute  was  a  most 
Imperfect  musical  Instrument.  No  two 
toites  of  the  scale  were  alike  as  to  tonal 
color  and  quality,  and  the  pitch  (tonal 
quality  and  color  included)  was  terrible. 
The  placement  of  the  tone  holes  were 
such  that  the  hand  position  presented  an 
impossible  handicap  for  most  players. 
As  a  result  of  this,  certain  articulations 
and  most  trills  were  almost  impossible. 
It  has  been  written  by  good  authority  that 
even  Charles  Nicholson  (the  outstanding 
flutist  of  his  day)  was  unable  (grace¬ 
fully)  to  play  an  acceptable  trill  from 
high  D  to  E,  as  written  in  the  William 
Tell  Overture.  Just  how  the  flutists  of 
those  days  managed  to  win  any  appre¬ 
ciation  from  their  audiences,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  their  musician  friends,  remains  a 
mystery. 

In  1774  Theobald  Boehm  was  born  at 
Bavaria,  Germany.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  attained  unusual  proficiency  as  a 
mechanic  and  goldsmith.  His  interests 
in  the  flute  prompted  him  to  make  a  four 
keyed  flute  for  himself.  It  was  this  in¬ 
terest  that  Anally  brought  about  the 
Boehm  System  Flute  of  which  we  (as 
flutists)  are  all  so  proud  of  today.  In 
order  to  improve  over  the  old  model  flute 
it  was  necessary  to  Invent  many  “sche¬ 
mas”  fashioned  after  long  study  of  acous¬ 
tics  of  which  Boehm  (for  many  years) 
wa.s  a  serious  student.  In  1846  he  had 
prepared  a  great  number  of  conical  and 
cylindrical  tubes  of  wood  and  various 
metals,  all  of  varying  thickness,  in  an 
effort  to  determine  their  fitness  as  to  pitch 
And  intonation,  ease  of  sound  production 
and  tonal  quality.  In  his  own  words: 

“The  most  desirable  proportions  of  the 
air  columns  for  the  best  general  effects, 
may  be  sununed  up  as : 

“The  strength,  as  well  as  the  full  clear 
quality  of  fundamental  tones  is  propor¬ 
tioned  according  to  the  volume  of  air 
set  in  motion."  "Geometrical  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  curves  of  the  parabolical 
shaped  flute  head  must  be  closely  adhered 
to.” 

"The  formation  of  the  vibration  nodes 
and  tone  waves  is  produced  most  easily 
and  most  accurately  in  a  cylindrical  flute 
tube.  The  length  of  this  tube  must  be 
thirty  times  that  of  the  diameter.  Con¬ 
tractions  begin  in  the  upper  fourth  part 
of  the  length  of  the  tube,  continuing  to 
the  cork  where  the  diameter  is  one  tenth 
part.”  NOTE :  This  latter  statement 
‘To  the  cork,  where  the  diameter  is  one 
tenth  part”  we  believe  to  be  in  error. 
According  to  our  own  schemas,  it  should 
read  “where  the  diameter  is  one  third 
smaller.” 

(To  be  continued) 


Flute  Always  Flat 

Question:  For  two  years  I  have  played 
flute  in  our  school  band  and  for  two  years 
I  have  played  flat.  My  flute  is  a  beautiful 
sterling  silver  Wm.  S.  Haynes.  Other 
members  of  our  flute  quartet  play  it  right 
up  to  pitch.  My  teacher  is  an  artist 
flutist.  He  keeps  saying  to  me,  when  we 
are  playing  duets,  “turn  your  flute  out, 
you  are  playing  flat.”  When  I  turn  my 
flute  out  (away  from  me)  the  tone  is 
higher  in  pitch,  but  of  poor  quality  and 
very  apt  to  break  into  a  sort  of  nothing¬ 
ness,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  Also 
I  feel  most  uncomfortable,  and  not  the 
least  bit  sure  of  myself.  If  you  can 
suggest  something  that  will  help  me  in 
this  regard  I’ll  be  ever  greateful  to  you. 
You  have  helped  me  two  times  before.  The 
last  time,  by  recommending  your  own  trill 
chart  to  be  found  In  your  Flute  Method, 
Book  II.  I've  literally  memorised  those 
four  trill  studies  and  now  all  the  flute 
players  in  our  band  ask  me  about  trills. 
Thank  you  Mr.  Fair.  I  am  taking  typing. 
If  ever  I  can  do  some  copying  or  some¬ 
thing  for  you  I’ll  be  so  glad. — D.  M.,  Sf. 
Louis,  17,  Mo. 

Answer:  Dorothy,  your  letter  is  a 

prize.  I  wish  that  space  might  allow 
me  to  print  it  in  full.  In  part,  I  must 
say  that  I  have  two  daughters.  The 
older  one  has  recently  made  me  a  Grand 
Daddy  of  a  little  fellow  called  James  Fair 
Crockett  He  lives  at  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
not  too  far  away,  and  he’ll  be  a  fine  lit¬ 
tle  flutist  someday.  But  now  to  help  you 
with  your  flute  problem.  You  have  what 
we  call  a  “flat  embouchure.”  This  is  no 
handicap  what-so-ever.  Fact  is,  most  of 
the  artist  flutists  I  have  known  have  had 
this  same  difllculty.  The  cure  does  not 
depend  upon  “turning  your  flute  out” 
Just  send  your  instrument  into  the  Wm. 
S.  Haynes  Co.,  108  Mass  Avenue,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  ask  them  to  shorten  the 
headjoint  about  one  millimeter,  or  what¬ 
ever  they  may  recommend,  and  you  will 
find  that  your  troubles  will  have  vanished. 
Mind  you  this,  however.  The  fact  that  your 
flute  is  flat,  is  because  you  play  it  flat. 
Those  flutes  are  made  according  to  the  ex¬ 
act  measurements  of  acoustical  schemas, 
in  other  words,  fashioned  after  a  pattern 
most  suitable  to  the  great  majority  of 
players.  My  own  flute  head  is  two  milli¬ 
meters  shorter  than  when  originally  made. 

Scene  from  Orpheus 

Question.*  It  was  in  1943  that  I  heard 
you  and  Mrs.  Fair  in  a  recital  before  a 
Music  Supervisors  Clinic  in  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan.  On  your  program  was  printed  a 
beautiful  synopsis  pertaining  to  this  lovely 
bit  of  music.  Next  April  I  am  playing  a 
program  for  graduation  exercises  and 
wanted  so  badly  to  play  this  number, 
and  use  that  same  synopsis,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  my  copy  has  been  misplaced.  If 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  it  to  me, 
I  will  appreciate  it  probably  more  than 
you  will  ever  know.  I  believe  that  It  was 
a  Georges  Barrere  transcription  that  you 
used. — C.  D.,  Chicago. 

Answer:  The  “Scene  from  Orpheus” 

is  taken  from  the  opera  Orpheus  by  Chr. 
W.  von  Gluck.  We  used  the  transcription 
by  Barrere. 
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Synoptit 

This  grief-iaden  meiody  was  written  as 
a  flute  solo  with  orchestra  accompaniment. 

It  is  played  amid  the  dancing  and  merry 
making  of  the  spirits,  while  Orpheus  is 
pleading  with  Eurydice  to  return  to  him. 
It  is  so  loved  by  the  patrons  of  this  popu¬ 
lar  opera  that  its  repetition  as  the  ‘Tn- 
lermesso"  is  often  well  warranted. 

Valsa  Caprice  by  Howe 
Dear  Mr.  Fair:  I  have  Just  had  a  let¬ 
ter  from  my  friend  Charley  Decker  in 
Chicago.  He  told  me  that  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  you  coflceming  a  solo  that  he  i.s 
going  to  play  for  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  to  be  held  next  spring,  should  spring 
ever  arrive.  Boo !  We  have  had  a  ter¬ 
rible  winter  up  here.  I  too  am  going  to 
play  at  our  graduation  exercises.  Am 
planning  to  play  the  Valse  Caprice.  If 
you  can  tell  me  something  concerning  thi.s 
solo  and  of  the  composer,  it  would  be  a 
big  boost  to  me.  If  ever  you  get  up  to 
Minneapolis,  I  wish  that  you  and  yours 
would  call  on  us.  Hope  it  will  be  in  the 
summer  time. — D.  8.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Answer:  Thank  you  Deloras  for  your 
good  letter.  We  may  accept  your  kind 
invitation.  Second  to  meeting  you  and 
yours,  would  come  another  opportunity 
to  again  fish  for  small  mouth  bass  up 
there  In  your  beautiful  lakes.  The  Valse 
Caprice  is  a  beautiful  flute  solo.  The 
nature  of  it  is  such  that  it  will  probably 
never  be  transcribed  for  any  other  in¬ 
strument.  It  should  be  played  in  a  most 
capricious  manner.  It  sounds  very  diffl- 
cult,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
so  written  that  anyone  with  the  ability 
to  play  scales  very  well  should  not  have 
too  much  trouble  with  it.  Many  are  the 
flutists,  and  other  musicians,  who  carry 
fond  memories  of  Charles  T.  Howe.  He 
was  a  flne  flutist  and  teacher  who  con¬ 
tributed  several  unusual  flute  solos  that 
have  added  variety  and  interest  to  flute 
recitals  the  world  over. 

Daughter  Yvonne 

Please,  gentle  readers,  be  patient  with 
me,  when  I  boast  so  much  of  my  family. 
Now!  How’s  that  for  a  beginning?  But 
well,  and  anyhow !  They  are  really  won¬ 
derful.  The  little  wife.  Feme  Perree  Pair, 
and  the  daughters,  Rexana  and  Tvonnc. 
Rexana  (as  before  stated)  is  caring  for 
my  new  grandson,  Jimmie.  Yvonne  is 
writing  poetry  along  with  her  study  of 
dramatics  and  piano  playing.  Here  is 
one  of  her  latest  offerings.  I  do  hope 
that  you  will  enjoy  it 

Charity’s  Prayer 
Oh  God,  leri  speed 
To  my  fl'.gers 
That  they  may  fly 
On  errands  of  good. 

Give  to  my  feet 
A  surenees  of  step ; 

To  my  mind. 

Pureness  of  thought; 

To  my  heart. 

Love  and  sympathy: 

Let  my  eyes  see 
Only  truth. 

Oh  God,  give  to  me 
’These  thingrs, 

’That  I  may  do  good. 

Next  Months’  Column 
Be  sure  to  see  it  folks.  At  that  time 
We  are  going  to  give  to  you  a  story  of 
two  artists  who  had  more  to  do  with 
the  promotion  of  the  flute  in  this  good 
old  United  States  of  America,  than  ail 
the  rest  of  us  flutists  combined.  You  will 
love  this  little  story,  and  it  will  be  the 
"high  spot’’  of  your  columnist  delight  be¬ 
cause  of  his  opportunity,  through  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  to  tell  it  to  you. 
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Ever  Made!‘ 


...at  your 
dealer's... 
or  write  to... 


Carl  Fischer  Musical 
Instrument  Co.,  Inc. 


Cooper  Sq.,  N.Y.  3,  N.Y. 

1600  Division  Ave.  S.,  Grand  Rapids  16,  Mich. 
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**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ** 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


There  la  so  much  to  write  this  month 
I  fear  our  dear  EMitor  may  groan.  So, 
not  to  waste  any  apace,  let  ua  aay  Imme¬ 
diately  that  the  first  section  of  this  script 
will  deal  with  an  interest-creating  project 
which  we  have  been  trying  in  Ann  Arbor ; 
that  the  second  section  will  discuss  brlefiy 
the  newest  organisation  out  for  really 
having  fun  in  strings;  and  that  the  third 
section  will  deal  with  a  type  of  sight- 
reading  examination  given  to  the  strings 
of  the  High  School  Orchestra  at  the  end 
of  last  term. 


Interetfl 

For  the  past  several  years,  through 
the  Joint  efforts  of  Marguerite  Hood,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  music  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
Schools  and  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Education  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  the  University  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Wayne  Dunlap  of  the  faculty,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  concerts  have  been  instigated  as 
an  annual  event  The  audiences  have 
ranged  from  three  to  four  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  of  fourth-grade  through  high  school 
age.  Children  are  accompanied  only  by 


teachers.  The  concert  is  free  and  tJie 
youngsters  sign  up  a  month  in  advance  if 
a  ticket  Is  desired. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  unique  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  children's  concert  This  wonderful 
practice  has  been  going  on  for  years 
under  the  auspices  of  the  most  forward- 
looking  professional  orchestras  of  the 
world. 

BUT,  we  did  one  thing  this  year  which 
teas  unique.  •  We  invited,  to  appear  as 
violin  soloist  with  the  orchestra,  a  young¬ 
ster  named  Philip  Rablnowlts.  Philip 
was  fourteen  years  old.  His^"home”  is 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  studying  in  New  York  with  Ivan 
Galamlan  of  Julllard  and  Curtis. 

lAst  summer  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Philip  play.  I  could  only  think 
at  the  time — "If  my  youngsters  could 
Just  hear  this  and  realise  tliat  it  is  possi¬ 
ble — at  this  age.”  The  impossible  was  to 
transport  200  children  to  New  York  to 
head  Philip.  But  the  Fates  smiled  upon 
the  one  possible  thing — for  Philip  to  come 
to  Ann  Arbor. 

Before  I  continue  the  story,  may  I 
pause  to  remark  that  Philip  is  a  real  boy! 
If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  I  do 
not  want  my  youngsters  to  acquire  it  is 
the  idea  that  a  person  has  to  be  “peculiar" 
to  make  a  success  of  violin-playing.  To 
show  you  what  I  mean — Philip's  first 
question  of  the  Orchestra  conductor  after 
the  business  of  all  rehearsing  was  com¬ 
pleted.  was:  Are  any  of  the  Teams 
playing  in  Ann  Arbor  this  week?”  Busi¬ 
ness  first — ^but  a  healthy  enthusiasm  for 
the  right  kind  of  recreation  following 
upon  the  heels  thereof. 

Philip  performed  the  Bruch  Concerto  in 
O  minor  with  the  Orchestra.  It  was  a 
stunning  performance.  For  the  first  time 
some  three  thousand  of  our  girls  and 
boys  heard  violin-playing  such  as  they 
had  never  heard  "in  the  fiesh”  before. 
They  were  a  fascinated  audience — and  as 
quiet  as  mice  for  the  full  twenty-five 
minutes  it  takes  to  play  the  Bruch.  I 
have  never  seen  a  children's  audience  so 
quiet  in  this  city! 

As  for  Philip's  part  of  the  project — 
his  tone  was  very  beautiful,  his  technic 
unlimitedly  superb  —  such  scintillating 
runs! — and  stage  presence  already  with 
that  fialr  of  courteous  command  which 
is  an  essential  to  fine  concert  work. 

The  recording  which  was  made  by  the 
University  Broadcasting  station  could  well 
be  a  collector’s  item,  for  it  can  hold  its 
own  with  the  professional  recordings  of 
this  concerto — all  of  which  are  intimately 
known  to  your  scribe. 

As  a  closing  remark,  may  I  say  that 
Philip's  performance  here  gave  the  young¬ 
sters  who  play  strings  in  this  city  a 
standing  among  their  peers  in  school  such 
as  they  have  not  had  before.  Every 
youngster  there  learned,  if  nothing  else, 
to  respect  the  Violin!  Philip  did  some¬ 
thing  else  for  us  too— the  students  who 
play  violin  themselves  caught  a  new  vi¬ 
sion.  They  realised,  as  never  before,  that 
the  right  kind  of  practice  can  produce 
these  magnificent  results.  The  progress 
among  my  own  students  in  this  short 
month  has  been  a  thrill  to  their  teacher — 
and,  needless  to  say,  my  teaching  has 
been  much  easier  now  that  the  children 
have  the  "vision”  that  their  teacher  pos- 


I  am  a  firm  convert  now  to  the  phi¬ 
losophy  that  K  means  a  thousand  times 
more  to  the  youngsters  to  hear  someone 
their  own  age  do  it,  than  to  hear  a  dosen 
adult  artists!  And  I  believe  cities  could 
do  much  for  their  youngsters  if  they 
would  bring  children  like  Philip  into  con- 


^  use  just  ‘4  positions... 
i  ^  '  PLAY  COMPLETE  BASS  RANGE! 


SMALl  DOTS 
on  edge  of  finger, 
boord  serve  at 

intonation  guides... 
for  students  ond 
professionals.  Make 
bast  easier  to  learn, 
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N«Ws  lower  priced  KAY  5  STRING  BASS 

Added  5th  string  of  this  revolutionary  new 
Kay  eliminates  need  for  5th,  6th  and 
7th  positions... gives  new  richness  to  high 
tones,  provides  for  much  better  intonation. 

Dots  on  edge  of  fingerboard  tell 
exactly  where  to  finger  each  note. 

Free  method  (written  by  Creig  "Chubby” 
Jackson)  teaches  you  how  to  play  this 
4-position  way— easily,  quickly.  Best 
of  all,  the  Standard  Kay  5  String 
Bass  costs  no  more  than  a  good 
"4  string!”  See  this  new  bass  at 

any  leading  music  store — today! 

FOR  FREE  M-9 
CIRCULAR,  WRITE... 
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INSTRUMENT 


CHICA60  12, 
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encountering  many  audiences  of  varying 
characters. 
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Community  Inieretil 

A  new  association  has  Just  been 
launched.  It  is  entitled:  The  National 
Association  of  Amateur  Chamber  Music 
Playera  Its  purpose  is  to  compile  a  list 
I  of  all  the  people,  especially  amateurs,  who 
I  like  to  play  chamber-music — strlng-quar- 
^  tets  heading  the  list.  This  list  is  to  be 
made  available  to  all  who  "Join  up"  so 
that  as  they  go  from  one  community  to 
another  musical  friendships  and  Interests 
may  be  continued  and  expanded.  It  la  a 
{  wonderful  idea!  It  Is  a  national  com- 
fe  munlty  idea.  And  from  the  way  names 

tare  pouring  in  to  Mias  Helen  Rice,  na¬ 
tional  secretary,  the  woods  must  be  full 
of  chamber-music  players  I 
There  are  no  dues  to  belong  I  The  ad¬ 
dress  is  16  West  67th  St,  New  York  City. 

Sight-reading  Examt. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  semester  our 
string  orchestra  was  given  a  sight-read¬ 
ing  examination.  It  Is  o'<r  policy  each 
term  in  the  orchestra  to  stress  some  bit 
[  of  musical  knowledge  as  a  term  project 
It  may  be  any  one  of  the  following  phases, 
carried  out  for  the  semester:  Orchestral 
bowings,  musical  form,  chord-building  and 
recognition,  sight-reading,  conducting  and 
manuscript-writing.  Notice  that  there  are 
listed  six  projects.  We  rotate  them  so 
that  every  student  gets  all  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  before  he  leaves  high  school. 

This  semester  for  the  sight-reading  the 
examination  was  as  follows:  Music  was 
chosen  particularly  for  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent  The  youngsters  were  not  all  run 
through  the  same  mllL  But  much  time 
was  taken  to  find  the  ideal  music  for  ^e 
capabilities  for  each  youngster  In  the 
group.  I  feel  that  this  year,  the  success 
of  the  project  was  really  genuine — it  has 
passed  Its  experimental  stage. 

The  concertmaster,  assistant  concert- 
master,  viola  principal  and  cello  prin¬ 
cipal  were  required  to  sight-read  the 
Haydn  quartet.  Opus  64,  No.  1.  The 
String  Bass  principal  and  the  second  cell¬ 
ist  were  given  the  first  of  the  Sonatas 
for  Cello  and  Bass  by  Romberg.  The 
same  principle  was  followed  throughout 
the  orchestra.  The  students  were  all  sec¬ 
tioned  into  little  groups  of  equal  calibre 
and  music  was  picked  for  each  group. 

In  sight-reading  it  is  important  to 
I  choose  music  which  is  about  one  or  two 
degrees  easier  than  that  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  play  well  after  having  worked  on 
it  After  all,  the  purpose  of  a  sight-read- 
i  ing  test  Is  to  create  confidence  in  the 

I  individual’s  ability  to  sight-read, — not  to 
create  a  fear  so  violent  that  never  again 
can  the  youngster  approach  a  slght-read- 
.  ing  project  with  equlnamity. 

[Music  used  for  the  remainder  of  the 
orchestra  was  as  follows:  Music  for  Two; 
Mosart  Quartets,  Vol.  2 ;  Polychordia 
String  LJbrary  volumes ;  Vivaldi  Concerto 
for  two  violins;  Elasy  Quartets  for  Young 
'  Violinists;  Mazas  Duets,  Op.  39,  Vol.  1, 
and  2 ;  Fiddle  Sessions. 

'  No  group  of  students  sight-read  the 
same  music  read  by  any  other  group. 
Elvery  combination  from  duet  to  sextet- 
with-piano  was  used.  And  all  music  was 
calibrated  to  the  abilities  of  the  students 
comprising  each  little  group. 

Mission  successful! 


Next  time  he’ll  ask  for  Armour  Strings ! 

They  last  so  long  and  sound  so  good— no  wonder  more 
musicians  use  Armour  Music  Strings  than  any  other  brand  1 
Armour  and  Company,  Chicago  9.  Illinois 


MUSICIANS  —  COLLECTORS 

Here's  The  Greatest  Of  All  itecerefed  Jazz: 

PHIL  MOORE'S  — 

"EAR  JAZZ— NOT  FOOT  JAZZ" 

Thrilling  54-fiece  All  Star  Orchestra  Of 
Jazz  Oreatl 

Concerto  For  Trombone— 1 2-lnch,  Two 

Safes  . 11.25 

125th  St.  Prophet  (A:  CornvcopiaJ— 

lO-inch  . 75 

Misty  Moot)  Blues  (A:  fugue^arroom 

PranoJ— lO^incb  . 75 

At  Your  Record  Store  OR  Order  Direct, 

Pottpeld;  « 

DISCOVERY  RECORDS 

Dept.  S,  6207  Santa  Monica -Blvd., 
_ Hollywood  3t,  California _ 


For  Best  Tone  Quality  and  For 
Preserving  Your  Instrument 

Us«  Gut  and  Gut  Wound  Strings 

for 

Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  Bats, 

Guitar  and  Ukulele 
Ask  For 

La  Bella  Nu-Tone  La  Preferita 
Sweetone  Criterion  Regina 


E.  &  O.  MARI,  INC. 

Mft  nt  MuskoI  Strings  Sinrc.lAOO 
jt  I  .^J.d  AVI.,  I  I  C.  S,  N  Y. 


Even  a  Strad'  Would  Sound  Sad  with  Bad  Strings 


eh,  1949 
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FIRST 

SOLO 

ALBUM 

For  Woodwind  or 
Brass  Instruments 

Arranged  by 

CARL  WEBBER 

Prepared  by  a  master  of  his  craft, 
this  collection  contains  more  than  fifty 
favorite  airs.  The  melodies  included 
serve  ideally  as  early  solo  assignments. 
Copies  may  be  ordered  "On  Approval." 

C  Instrument  Book . 10.50 

(Hute,  Oboe,  or  C  Tenor 
(Melody)  Saxophone) 

B-flat  Instrument  Book . 50 

(Cornet,  Trumpet,  Soprano 
Saxophone,  Tenor  Saxophone) 

E'flat  Instrument  Book . 50 

(E-flat  Clarinet,  Alto  Saxo¬ 
phone,  Baritone  Saxophone, 

Alto  Horn) 

Bass  Clef  Instrument  Book .  .50 

(Baritone,  Euphonium, 
Trombone,  Bassoon,  Bass) 

Piano  Accompaniment  Book . 75 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  Street  Dept.  SM-3 
Philadelphia  I,  Pa. 


FLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

Send  for  CATALOG  No.  4  &  5 
— ^tho  world's  largest  catalog  of 
music  for  woodwinds. 

New  Wwbere  An  Batof  Comtimmify  Added 


TM  CUNOY-UnONIY  CO..  INC 
Bestee  St,  Mam. 


Write  Song  Lyrics? 

If  so.  you'll  want  "Write  Your  Own  Music", 
complete,  slmtple  method  of  composition.  No 
previous  music  training  necessary. 

Newmewnf  Publishing  Company,  Dept.  21, 
505  nflh  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


DIKBCTOmei 
•tl  HARIIY  U  ALFORD'S  FRCK  Cetelse 
"•NARPS  aad  FLAT*" 

Me  pieaisai  sMipIMe  wliboet  oee  er  twe  at  Mr. 
Alfsrd^  fsaoes  eersns  nuaban.  Onleea  hamanlaa, 
naval  tseed  affaeu,  aaaMdj  idaoa.  Trj  "BTSP 
AHBAO,"  Mi.  load’s  Uit  artaacamaeS.  jaa'U 
•Wt  IL  "THX  SFDOINO  OF  BEINli  A 
KATransA."  "laao."  -HmioBT  riTC"  avra, 
aud  "ru.  BB  REEm*  TOU."  a  eeaady  eealiw 
daaltead  la  eas  tba  band  off  aUeai  Mans  alhan 
lealedad.  Band  far  FREE  aae»  ladirt 
MSSST  1.  AUOSD  STSDIM,  IN  E.  Stili  U,  Okm. 


Two  Hno  Numbers  for  Oide'  Choir 

"I  THANK  THEE  LORD" 
*"NEVER  GOOD-BY" 

(•On  tha  Ntw  York  State  IM*  Listing) 

GURLEY-CLASGENS.  INC. 

UTICA  2,  N.  Y. 

Semple  copies  sent  on  raguost 


^/mef  WuAxc  fittviaw 

Every  Number  Reviewed  in  this  Column  has  been  Read,  Studied,  by 
our  Own  Band,  is  accurately  Graded  and  Described. 

By  Richard  Brittain 


Since  most  of  the  music  to  be  reviewed 
in  this  column  Is  of  recent  publication 
watch  for  our  monthly  "All  Time-Old 
Time"  suggestion  beginning;  with  next 
month's  issue. 

E,  Easy.  M,  Medium.  0,  Difficult. 

CORNISH  RHAPSODY  (M),  Ben¬ 
nett.  An  excellent  program  number  for 
piano  and  band  or  for  band  alone.  If 
used  as  a  piano  number  with  the  band, 
be  sure  that  the  band  does  not  duplicate 
the  piano  solo  part  or  the  piano  will 
not  stand  out  as  It  should.  This  num¬ 
ber  was  played  on  our  recent  Mid- 
West  Band  Clinic  by  the  Hobart  band 
and  was  well  received  by  ail.  Fox, 
FI  Bd  Se.50.  Sym  $9.00. 

GOLDEN  BEAR  MARCH  (M),  J.  J. 
Richard*.  A  splendid  6/8  march  that  Is 
not  difficult  and  can  be  used  for  either 
concert  or  street  work.  Interesting  bass 
and  trombone  parts  keep  these  sometimes 
neglected  sections  on  their  toes.  For 
beat  results  don't  play  the  march  too 
fast  but  at  a  rather  leisurely  tempo.  Bam- 
hoitss,  tt.OO. 

FANTASY  FOR  THREE  (M),  Walters. 
A  comet  trio  novelty  a  hit  on  any  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  based  on  Rubenstein's  "Mel¬ 
ody  in  F."  Trio  parts  are  not  difficult — 
harmonic  structure  Is  along  the  modern 
line  with  a  swing  ending  that  is  "sure 
fire"  for  interest  Don't  play  the  cut  time 
sections  too  fast,  possibly  a  fast  four 
until  the  final  allegro  which  should  be  a 
spirited  two  with  the  tempo  increasing  to 
the  very  end.  Rubank,  FI  Bd  tt.50. 
Bym  $$.00. 

MARCH  OF  THE  TIN  TOYS  (M), 
Pittman.  A  light  seml-popular  original 
composition  suitable  for  program  mate¬ 
rial.  Has  a  catchy  melody  that  will  be 
a  hit  with  band  members  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  time  to  get  them  to  work  on  dotted 
eighth  and  sixteenth  note  figures.  Ad¬ 
here  to  the  tempo  marking  of  90  MM  for 
best  results.  If  yon  have  adequate  wood¬ 
winds,  omit  the  cornets,  trombones,  bari¬ 
tones  and  tubas  at  letter  B  with  the 
brasses  playing  same  at  C.  In  this  way 
more  color  and  volume  contrasts  are  pre¬ 
sented.  CF,  FI  Bd  $t.50.  8ym  $$.00. 

MARCHO  POCO  (M),  Donald  Moore. 
A  very  rapid  march  (150-160  MM)  that 
Is  different  than  the  ordinar}’  march.  The 
french  horn  Is  used  as  a  melodic  Instru¬ 
ment  and  will  prove  to  be  a  "shot  In  the 
arm"  to  this  section.  Omit  the  clarinets 
at  letter  D  if  the  horns  are  good  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  be  on  their  own 
on  the  melody.  The  number  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  technically  but  has  to  be  played  as 
a  vivo  tempo  for  the  proper  effect.  Mills, 
FI  Bd  $3.00.  Bym  $$.00. 

THEMES  PROM  SYMPHONY  NO.  6 
'  (M).  C.  Johnson.  This  number  should  be 
quite  popular  for  either  contest  or  a  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Tschaikowsky  melody  from  the 
Pathetique  Symphony  Is  sure  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  everyone.  The  Introduction  will 
require  control  on  the  performer's  part  to 
get  the  flowing  pianissimo  style  along 
with  the  swells  that  are  well  marked. 


The  editor  of  this  column  is  wall 
known  os  Director  of  the  Concert 
Bend  Ensemble  end  Instructor  of 
Clarinet  at  the  VendarCook  School 
of  Music.  Ho  also  offers  a  course 
in  Materials  ,in  which  students  gain 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  best  now 
and  old  music  of  all  publishers. 

The  combination  of  Materials  In¬ 
structor  and  Concert  Band  Director 
keeps  him  in  constant  touch  with  the 
materials  that  are  most  worth  while. 
He  is  in  e  position  to  try  out  every 
piece  of  music  that  is  recommended 
in  this  column.  Mr.  Brittain  holds 
his  degree  in  Music  Education  and 
is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Army  School 
of  Music.  During  World  War  II  ha 
was  director  of  the  famous  llth  Air¬ 
borne  Division  Bend. 

His  activities  as  a  contest  judge 
end  clinic  director  keep  him  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  materials  that  are 
in  demand.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Music  Committee  of  the  Midwest 
Bend  Clinic. 


Several  good  recordings  of  the  entlrr 
Symphony  are  available  to  the  conductor 
for  study.  The  number  is  well  cued  so 
that  a  large  instrumentation  Is  not  needed 
to  use  the  number.  Avoid  too  much 
power  in  the  final  allegro  passage  so  u 
to  make  the  music  light  and  quick.  This 
lightness  in  style  will  also  help  the 
young  bands  In  getting  the  accents  that 
are  necessary  for  good  contrast.  BeltriH, 
FI  Bd  $$.S0.  Bym  $0.7$. 

SHAX.IMAR  OVERTURE  (E),  Buchtel 
An  easy  overture  that  will  be  fine  for  a 
young  band.  The  slow  somber  Introduc¬ 
tion  that  is  well  marked  for  phrasing  will 
offer  excellent  opportunity  to  develop 
good  tone  production.  All  parts  are  well 
cued  for  instruments  that  might  be  lack- 
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tnr.  Measure  numbers  are  ample  to 
save  time  In  preparing  the  number  for 
contest.  'The  number  is  tuneful  and  will 
be  interesting  to  the  bandsman.  Tech¬ 
nical  problems  are  few  and  the  number 
is  scored  to  sound  full  and  resonant 
Sounds  blr — splays  easy.  Kjoa,  FI  Bd 
14.50.  8vm  10.50. 

ST.  FRANCIS  OP  ASSISI  (MD), 
Moehlmann.  This  overture,  portr^lng- 
I  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Franciscans, 
is  dynamic  but  also  has  its  quiet  and 
peaceful  passages.  The  number  will  re¬ 
quire  a  mature  A  or  B  band  for  best 
results.  A  challenge  will  be  offered  to 
the  director  as  there  are  some  tranquil 
0/4  and  7/4  measures  that  are  quite  ef¬ 
fective.  The  development  of  this  num¬ 
ber  is  interesting  and  ends  in  a  very 
calm  and  peaceful  setting  rather  than 
loud  and  fast  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
the  number  well  worth  while.  FiteSimona, 
FI  Bd  tt.tO.  Bym  09.00. 

AT  THE  MINSTREL.  SHOW  (M), 
Haywood  8.  Jonaa.  A  descriptive  nov¬ 
elty  for  band  with  narrator.  Mr.  Jones 
has  scored  this  number  with  excellent 
taste.  Numbers  of  this  type  are  some¬ 
times  a  bit  "corny"  but  not  this  one  as 
the  arranging  has  been  done  with  great 
care  for  the  modern  concert  band.  The 
days  of  the  old  time  minstrel  show  really 
live  again  in  this  number.  A  curtain 
raiser  fanfare  is  used  after  which  the  in¬ 
terlocutor  announces  the  following  al¬ 
legro  by  the  entire  company.  A  song 
style  tune  followed  by  a  soft  shoe  dance 
to  be  imitated  by  the  percussion  section 
playing  with  brushes  Is  used.  Be  sure  to 
pick  the  tempo  up  slightly  in  going  from 
the  song  to  the  dance.  Jokes  are  used  be¬ 
tween  parts  of  the  number  to  give  the 
"end  men"  a  chance  to  be  worked  in.  A 
cake  walk  with  trombone  "gllssandos” 
will  appeal  to  the  band  as  well  as  the  au¬ 
dience.  A  short  section  for  a  brass  quar¬ 
tet  is  used  to  give  the  impression  of  a 
male  quartet  singing.  A  buck  and  wing 
dance  is  presented  with  a  drummer  play¬ 
ing  on  a  wood  block  for  the  proper  effects. 
A  Joke  is  then  used  with  the  band  swing¬ 
ing  into  a  good  grand  finale  number. 
Some  schools  are  using  this  number  as 
the  nucleus  for  an  entire  minstrel  show. 
This  number  offers  endless  opportunities 
for  dramatisation  by  the  clever  director. 
— Ludwig,  FI  Bd  tS.SO.  8ym  17.50. 


Trade  Winda 

The  Meyer’s  Musical  Elxchange  Co.,  464 
Hlchlgan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan, 
bas  now  available  for  mailing,  its  1949 
spring  and  summer  edition  of  "A  Preview 
of  Musical  Instrument  Bargains."  It  is 
sn  entirely  new  catalog— from  cover  to 
cover.  This  bargain  list-catalog  has  an 
extensive  list  of  guaranteed  and  new  re¬ 
built  band  and  orchestra  instruments  and 
accessories.  Of  Interest  to  schools  ajid 
band  directors  are  the  new  Meyer’s  bud- 
ret  payment  plans.  Through  this  plan, 
musical  organisations  and  its  members 
can  be  fully  equipi>ed  to  meet  their  fes¬ 
tival  and  concert  commitments  in  spite 
of  a  limited  budget 

Under  a  new  policy,  all  shipments  are 
now  made  on  a  ten  day  approval  period, 
or  longer  If  desired,  instead  of  the  live 
days  prevlotuly  allowed.  If  Instruments 
are  not  fully  satisfactory,  they  may  be 
returned  for  credit  exchange  or  refund. 

The  company  states  that  a  bill  exempt¬ 
ing  from  tax  excise,  musical  Instruments 
•old  to  religious  and  non-profit  educational 
institutions  has  gone  into  effect  ’The 
measure  Is  known  as  House  Bill  6808. 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

"At  the  Notion's  Shrine" 

^  Several  schtJarslups  with  advanced  musical 
^  training  available  annually  to  qualified  young 
musicians  for  the  Academy  Band.  For  further  in¬ 
formation,  address  The  Bandmaster. 

A  Valley  Force  graduates  are  leaders  in  Peace  as  they  were 
nl  in  War.  College  Prepantorv  and  Junior  College.  Ages 
19  to  90.  Small  personalized  classes;  gmdance  and  testing  bureau;  reading  clinic.  Dis- 
tinguished  facidty.  All  varsity  sports,  swimming.  Intramural  athletics  for  all.  80  modem 
firqinoof  buildings.  Motorize  Field  Artillery,  Cavalry  (76  horses).  Infantry,  Band. 
Senior  R.O.T.C.  For  illustrated  catalog,  address: 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Phila.) 

Announcing  the  Thirteenth  Season 

STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY  STATE  OOUaBOE,  RICHMOND,  KY. 

5  WEEKS  —  JUNE  12  TO  JULY  16 


VALLEY 

FORGE 


OrchMimr 


liMtrwmMt  Cloaaea 


Only  $85.00 

For  Instruction^  Board,  Room,  and  Recreation 
COMPETENT  STAFF  :  :  EXCELLENT  FACIUTIES 
COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  ;  :  ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 
Private  Leasons  at  $1.(X)  to  $1.50  Each  Extra 
_ For  Details  write  James  E,  Van  Peuhskm,  Director _ 

In  the  Beautiful  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky 


TRUMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 
lAHOSLAV  "lERBY"  CIMERA  aST* 

and  EBNEST  PBOHIM'8  BECOBDED  and  Teacher 

Doable  and  Triple  Tongue  Course  for 
Comet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Reaordlag  by  ■.  Peebin  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  CImera’a  Star  Pupils 
Wiite  ier  Free  Felder  JEBBY  CMEBA,  819  Home  Ave..  Oak  Park.  Illiaeie 


Your  Cloriuot  and  Saxephono 
Like  New  by  Factory  Experts 

Soprano  Soxophono  . $12.00 

Alfo  Soxophono .  14.00 

C  Molody  Soxophono .  1S.00 

Tonor  Soxophono .  16.00 

Boritono  Smophono  .  It.OO 

Bose  Soxophono  .  20.00 

Metal  Clarinets  . $10.00 

Wfood  or  CompocMon .  12.00 

lacquering  Ftkea  on  Kequeat 

BURCH'S  M.  I.  REPAIR  SHOP 

Morrison,  llUnoit 


RKXDSI  ItXBDSI  RXKD8 

AT  LOWIST  PaiCES  EVER 

Pmr  6r$  Tor  loo's 

Olariael  . AM  U.M 

Alto  Saa  . 4.m  7.M 

Teetr  tm  . AM  AM 

rrmb  Osae  —  Onersnteed 
Id  All  StieoaUis 

Order  Moe  —  Bend  Tow  Order 
MaU  er  Teiegniib 
KEY  MUSICAL 

P.  O.  Bm  49  —  UMiwii  —  HMilienL  Rew  Jersey 


TRANSYLVANIA  MUSIC  GAMP 

Brevard,  North  Corolina 
Thirteenth  Season 
June  23— August  7,  1949 

"A  Vocation  With  a  Purpoae" 

The  Transylvania  Muiic  Camp,  a  non-profit, 
educational  institution  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Brevait^  Music  Foundatioa,  offers  all  the 
recreational  advantages  of  healthful  mountain 
life  together  with  the  purposeful  study  of 
music  and  allied  arts.  Symphony  orchestra, 
two  concert  bands,  chorus,  operetta,  dramatics, 
art.  Weekly  radio  broadcasts  and  concerts. 
Wide  variety  of  sports,  including  tennis, 
swimming  and  boating.  Graduate  nurse  and 
trained  dietitian.  Fee  for  entire  seatoei, 
$275.00.  Girls  and  bora,  19  through  80. 

Illustrated  booklet  mill  be  sent  upon  raguest. 
Write 

Jamas  Christian  Pfohl,  Dimeter 
Davidson  Collogo  Davidson,  N.  C. 


March,  1949 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JhiL  QompOjUthA. 

and,  ClMuanifahA, 


By  C.  Wallace  Gould 


Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 

Springfield,  South  Dakota  I 

★  ★  ★  .  I 


Thin  month  in  this  column  I  am  soing 
to  let  our  readers  in  on  a  little  plan  that 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  In  mind 
putting  into  effect  in  the  near  future.  The 
big  reason  for  divulging  to  you  this  in¬ 
formation  in  advance  la  because  we  want 
your  suggestions  as  to  what  you  think 
will  be  the  best  way  to  carry  out  our 
plan. 

Because  we  feel  that  among  our  high 
school  readers  are  many  very  talented 
would-be  arrangers  who  need  Bie  encour¬ 
agement  and  stimulus  for  creative  effort 
that  we  feel  this  magaxlne  is  prepared 
to  offer,  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
planning  to  sponsor  a  contest  for  the 
best  arrangement  of  a  number  for  small 
band  ensentble.  There  will  be  a  sisable 
cash  prise  award  made  at  the  close  of 
the  contest  and  furthermore  it  is  planned 
to  attempt  to  arrange  for  a  public  per¬ 
formance  of  the  winning  composition  by 
an  outstanding  musical  organisation. 

Our  plan  is  to  restrict  participation  in 
this  contest  to  regularly  enrolled  students 
in  the  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th  grades  in 
schools  where  there  is  an  active  band 
organisation.  Perhaps  at  a  later  date 
it  may  be  possible  to  conduct  a  contest 
for  participants  at  the  college  level,  but 
at  the  present  time  we  are  especially 
anxious  to  encourage  the  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  because  we  feel  that  they  are  at 
any  age  where  our  help  will  be  most 
valuable. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  contestants 
will  want  to  arrange  a  selection  for  full 
or  concert  band.  With  this  desire,  we  are 
in  full  sympathy,  ^owever,  we  feel  that 
perhaps  it  might  result  in  better  arrange¬ 
ments  if  Xhe  contestants  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  small  ensembles  reguiring  not 
more  than  eight  or  nine  different  instru¬ 
ments.  On  this  point,  wo  will  be  grateful 
for  reader  response,  for  it  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  reaction  we  get  from 
our  readers  as  to  what  rules  will  be  made. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be 
well  for  me  to  print  a  few  themes  in  a 
future  issue  that  could  be  used  by  the 
contestants.  This  I  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  do  if  that  is  your  wish.  However,  1 
also  feel  that  those  arrangers  who  have 
their  own  original  ideas  should  be  given 
a  chance  to  express  themselves,  and  for 
this  reason  I  am  hesitant  to  restrict  en¬ 
tries  to  arrangements  of  my  themes.  In 
other  words,  for  those  who  do  not  feel 
capable  of  composing  their  own  tunes,  we 
will  be  glad  to  supply  these,  but  for  those 
who  do  have  the  ability  to  compose  their 
own  tunes,  we  would  like  to  see  them 
given  the  opportunity  to  so  express  them¬ 
selves. 

As  to  the  type  and  length  of  composi¬ 
tion  to  be  arranged,  this  will  largely  have 
to  be  worked  out — again  dependent  upon 


the  reactions  we  get  from  those  inter¬ 
ested.  Some  contestants  may  want  to  ar¬ 
range  selections  for  swing  band  using  ^ 
piano  and  a  few  strings  in  addition  to  the 
winds  and  percussion.  Other  contestants 
may  want  to  arrange  selections  of  the 
"long-haired”  variety.  Some  nuty  want 
to  write  slow  pieces,  others  may  want  to 
arrange  fast  onea  Elven  instrumental 
solos  with  small  band  «uxx>mpanlment 
may  be  the  chief  point  of  Interest  of  some 
of  our  readers.  ^ 

We,  who  ue  members  of  the  staff  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  are  anxious  “ 
to  run  this  contest  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  most  worth  while  to  the  greatest 
number  of  our  high  school  musician 
readers.  We  are  desirous  of  fostering 
the  great  interest  that  we  feel  there  is 
among  high  school  students  in  the  sub- 


Back  Issues 

Most  ell  beck  issues  of  The  SCHOOL 
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terest  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are 
especially  anxious  to  hear  from  you  be¬ 
fore  we  print  further  details  In  regards 
to  the  forthcoming  contest 

Perhaps  you  would  rather  that  we  offer 
more  than  Just  one  first  cash  prize,  in 
other  words  a  first  second,  and  third 
prize.  Perhaps  it  would  then  be  necessary 
for  us  not  to  give  such  large  cash  prizes 
but  to  give  more  prizes  so  that  more 
participants  could  rate.  The  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  will  be  to  an  extent 
limited  and  for  this  reason  it  might  be 
well  for  us  to  give  more  prizes  of  smaller 
sizes.  Let  us  know  what  you  think. 

At  any  rate,  I  will  be  eager  to  receive 
your  letters.  You  can  either  write  to  me 
in  care  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  or 
else  write  to  me  directly.  I  may  not  be 
able  to  take  time  to  answer  all  your  let¬ 
ters  personally,  though  I  promise  you  I 
will  do  the  very  best  I  can,  but  you  may 
rest  assured  your  letters  will  be  most 
welcome  and  will  be  read  very  carefully 
and  your  suggestions  heeded. 

Sit  down  and  write  me  a  card  today. 
You  may  thus  open  up  the  way  for  you 
to  win  a  prize  and  a  start  In  the  direction 
of  becoming  a  successful  arranger. 

•  •  • 

I  had  a  nice  letter  the  other  day  from 
Jim  Mack  of  Alton,  Illinois,  who  is  one 
of  America’s  more  successful  composers 
and  arrangers.  He  has  written  a  large 
number  of  fine  musical  compositions  and 
his  “Maybelle  Waltz”  for  band  is  a  num¬ 
ber  that  I  can  most  highly  recommend. 
We  tried  It  over  here  In  our  college  band 
recently  and  the  students  were  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  It.  The  parts  are  not 
hard.  In  fact  It  is  definitely  a  class  C 
selection,  but  the  arrangements  sounds 
unusually  full  and  the  melodic  Ideas  are 
of  more  than  usual  merit  It  is  printed 
on  full  concert  size  paper  such  as  is  used 
for  all  the  larger  band  works  and  the 
notes  are  all  clear  and  legible.  Try  it 
over  In  your  band.  I  know  that  you 
won’t  be  disappointed. 

•  •  •  * 

Well,  here  we  are  into  March  and  the 
contest  season  is  once  again  upon  us. 
Contests  mean  that  bands  must  annually 
have  new  and  interesting  suitable  contest 
material.  This  is  where  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  of  composers  and  arrangers  come 
in.  There  Is  a  crying  need  today  for 
more  and  better  band  music  available  for 
contest  purposes. 

Bands  need,  especially,  good  class  C 
and  D  selections,  for  this  Is  where  the 
vast  majority  of  our  school  bands  are 
classified.  PVirtunately  much  good  music 
Is  being  written  and  arranged,  though 
now  and  then  I  am  alarmed  at  the  amount 
of  tripe  being  printed.  Too  many  arrang¬ 
ers  are  relying  upon  colorful  instrumenta¬ 
tion  to  cover  up  glowing  deficiencies  of 
content,  both  melodic  and  harmonic.  Re¬ 
cently  I  tried  over  a  new  band  number 
beautifully  arranged,  but  it  said  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  me.  Perhaps  the  fault 
here  was  entirely  my  own,  though  I  do 
not  think  so. 

My  own  test  to  determine  the  musical 
worth  of  a  new  band  composition  is  to 
try  out  the  conductor’s  part  on  the  piano. 
If  it  sounds  well  here,  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  sound  well  in  the  band,  pro¬ 
viding  of  course  the  arranger  knows  his 
business.  But  if  it  does  not  sound  well 
on  the  piano,  though  It  may  sound  fairly 
well  upon  first  hearing  in  the  band,  the 
chances  are  that  it  has  no  enduring  merit. 
At  least,  if  it  can  stand  the  test  of  being 
played  upon  the  piano.  It  must  have  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  tune  color  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it 

See  you  next  month! 
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How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


Let's  Teach  and  Use  More 


In  School  Bands  and  Orchestras 

By  Anna  Lorgent 
213  Williams  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 
Band  Drills 

Making  a  fine  concert  accordion  band 
rcQuiree  eklll,  time  and  care  to  get  eatls- 
fylng  results.  The  leader  must  under¬ 
stand  human  nature  and  human  prob¬ 
lems.  EJvery  child  has  his  own  person¬ 
ality,  and  the  leader  must  use  good 
judgment,  have  experience  and  the  best 
understanding  of  every  day  problems  and 
tho  building  of  a  good  band. 

Some  leaders  start  off  their  rehearsals 
with  scales,  synchronixing  the  bellow 
movement  of  the  entire  group.  This 
makes  a  beautiful  picture,  besides  devel¬ 
oping  the  technic  of  both  the  right  and 
left  hand.  No  one  really  knows  how  hard 
a  director  works  with  his  band  in  order 
to  get  the  desired  results,  and  this  can 
only  come  about  through  rehearsal  drills. 

A  leader  can  only  do  his  best  when 
he  feels  the  band  members  are  all  trying 
to  meet  his  requirements,  working  and 
playing  together  as  one.  Let  weariness, 
envy  or  disappointments  creep  in,  then 
the  entire  balance  and  quality  of  the  unit 
becomes  lost  and  upset.  It  is  up  to  each 
individual  band  member  to  follow  the  in¬ 
structions  of  his  instructor  implicitly. 

The  Accordion 

The  organ  has  long  been  designated 
as  the  “King  of  Instruments"  and  com¬ 
pared  to  the  greatest  accumulation  of 
musical  instruments  in  its  making.  The 
new  makes  of  accordion  are  fast  reaching 


this  popularity,  in  as  much  as  all  dynamic 
accent  can  be  produced  on  H,  together 
witli  producing  a  reproduction  of  different 
tones  by  a  touch  of  a  button  switch. 
Close  observance  and  adherence  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  bellows,  brings  out 
the  very  best  and  displays  the  phrasal 
contents  most  intelligently.  Both  the  dy¬ 
namic  accent  and  the  agoglc  accent  in 
expression  can  be  produced  with  results 
complimentary  to  the  performer. 

Stage  DrilU 

At  rehearsals  Is  the  time  to  practice 
proper  stage  manner  and  attitude,  which 
will  enable  band  members  to  get  used  to 
the  proper  stage  deportment  by  the  time 
of  a  concert  or  recital. 

Soloists  should  walk  quietly  and  easily 
to  the  center  of  the  stage,  bow  politely 
before  and  after  their  number.  The  most 
difficult  job  Is  to  pick  the  right  piece  for 
the  right  soloist.  After  choosing  your 
number  and  memorizing  it,  look  for  cer¬ 
tain  things.  The  style,  tone  quality, 
tone  color,  rhythm  and  musical  expres¬ 
sion.  To  develop  the  poise  and  confidence 
necessary  for  public  performance.  It  is 
good  to  play  before  your  band  members 
and  call  for  constructive  as  well  as  ad¬ 
verse  criticism.  But  this  should  be  held 
down  to  a  minimum. 

Thumb  Technic 

Many  accordion  students  who  attempt 
to  play  difficult  compositions,*  And  that 
they  stumble  and  cannot  play  a  run 
smooth  and  even.  Much  of  this  uneven¬ 
ness  is  due  to  the  thumb,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  unruly  member  of  the 
hand.  If  a  soloist  can  play  scales,  chro¬ 
matics  and  arpeggios  smoothly,  he  will 
have  to  pass  the  thumb  under  the  hand 
correctly.  There  is  only  one  way  to  play 
fast  runs  and  that  is  to  tue  the  correct 
fingering  every  time  you  play,  for  the 
changing  of  finger^  every  time  you  play 
the  same  piece  wiil  cause  stumbling,  or 
playing  the  thumb  on  a  black  key  will 
throw  the  whole  hand  out  of  position 
and  a  break  in  the  run,  if  the  piece  cails 
for  the  thumb  to  i>ass  under  the  hand. 

Muticel  Expreition 

Technic  is  not  every  thing,  a  soloist 
must  play  with  good  musical  expression, 
style,  vitality,  rhythm  and  sentiment  He 
must  feel  the  music  he  is  playing,  for 
without  feeling  and  emotion,  the  most 
brilliant  solo  will  sound  like  a  te<dinical 
study.  Lately  we  have  heard  a  number 
of  accordion  soloists  on  the  air  and  on 
the  stage  who  have  ruined  their  number 
by  an  exaggerated  speed.  Articulation 
must  be  clear  and  clean  so  that  the 
listener  can  hear  every  tone,  otherwise 
all  the  tones  become  bunched  and  messy 
and  not  only  does  the  listener  become 
confused  as  to  what  the  soloist  Is  trying 
to  say  with  his  instrument,  but  I  believe 
the  soloist  also  is  confused. 

Your  Library 

Every  accordion  player  should  have  a 
big  library  of  all  the  best  books  and  solos 
on  the  market  The  largest  stores  have 


Lenore  Engttrom,  1 1  years  of  age, 
popular  young  accordionist  of  Louisa 
Whit*  School,  Batavia,  Illinois,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georg*  B.  Eng- 
strom,  438  Elizabeth  Street. 


the  greatest  stock.  The  best  mechanics 
have  the  most  toola  The  best  accordion 
players  have  a  large  library.  Start  your 
library  today,  buy  all  the  best  standard 
pieces  you  have  heard  and  study  them. 
Write  for  literature  catalog  from  all  of 
the  Accordion  Music  Companies,  or  go  to 
your  local  music  store  and  order  or  buy 
the  numbers  in  stock.  You  must  have 
material  to  work  with,  and  buying  albums, 
books  and  solos  is  the  best  investment 
'Every  day  play  a  new  number  for  sight 
reading  practice.  Tears  ago  there  was 
very  little  accordion  music  on  the  market 
and  teachers  had  to  arrange  their  num¬ 
bers,  but  today  the  market  is  full  and 
pupils  can  buy  anything  they  hear,  over 
the  music  counter.  So  start  your  library 
today  and  stock  up  week  after  week  un¬ 
til  you  have  a  library  that  you  can  really 
tsrik  about.  Let  me  bear  from  you  as 
soon  as  you  have  started  this  project. 

Questions  and  Answers 

Bear  Mrs.  Largent:  My  son  has  been 
an  excellent  accordion  student  for  the 
past  four  years,  playing  In  many  public 
concerta  Now  after  entering  high  school 
six  months  ago,  he  has  lost  all  interest 
in  his  music,  wants  to  do  as  he  pleases 
and  go  out  with  his  new  found  friends. 
We  are  at  a  loss  of  what  to  do.  He 
plays  both  the  cUissical  and  popular  mu¬ 
sic.  His  teacher  asked  me  to  write  to 
you  for  euggestiona — Jfr*.  M.  Schmidt. 

Anavier:  Tell  him  that  our  greatest 
statesmen,  athletes,  physicians,  scientists 
are  also  musicians,  and  their  knowledge 
of  music  has  done  much  to  forward  their 
chosen  profession.  I  take  it  his  friends 
do  not  play  an  instrument,  and  he  1> 
evidently  being  Influenced  by  them  and 
the  things  they  su**  interested  in,  which 
puts  him  in  a  class  of  being  a  follower. 
In  a  flock  of  sheep  there  is  always  a  lead¬ 
er,  the  rest  all  follow  the  leader.  So 
I  say  to  him,  ‘Why  be  a  follower  when 
you  can  become  a  leader."  Show  your 
new  found  friends  the  pleasure  you  can 
give  them  aitd  yourself  with  your  instru¬ 
ment.  and  soon  they  will  do  something 
(Please  turn  to  page  46) 
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CONFERENCE  GREETINGS.  We  have  hun  , 
dretl<>  of  Kuaranteed  school  tested  and  approved 
band  and  orchestra  instruments.  t>oth  new  and 
rebuilt,  rea<ly  (or  immediate  delivery.  Our  ware¬ 
house  is  loaded  with  famous  name  brand  in¬ 
struments  and  accessories— ALL  at  NEW  LOW 
PRICES.  Take  advantaKe  of  the  unusual  sav¬ 
ings  now  possible  by  purchasing  from  Meyer’s. 
Large  stock  of  sousaphones.  Itell  front  and 
upright  alto  and  baritone  horns,  upright  and 
recording  bass  horns,  mellophones,  single  and 
double  French  horns  in  good  hard  cases,  clarinets, 
comets,  trumpets,  saxophones,  alto,  tenor,  C 
Melody,  soprano,  baritone  and  bass,  Heckel  and 
con.servatory  bassoons,  bass  and  alto  clarinets, 
English  horns,  conservatory  and  military  oboes, 
flutes,  piccolos,  tympani,  vibraphones,  cymbal- 
and  chimes,  celestes.  New  School  Budget  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan  now  available.  Write  us  about  your 
requirements.  We  will  ship  on  10  day  approval, 
same  day  as  order  is  received.  Meyer's  specializes 
in  e<|uipping  school  bands  and  orchestras.  Let 
a  specialist  quote  you  on  your  requirements. 
F'rom  “A  Single  Instrument  'To  a  Whole  Band." 
Write  for  Meyer's  Pre-View  of  Bargains — Spring 
and  Summer  FMition  1949.  Meyer’s  Musical 
Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit 

2b.  Mich. _ 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS  repaired  and  rehnished. 
Specialists  on  l>ass  horns.  Gold  and  silver  plat¬ 
ing.  lacquering.  Polished,  satin  and  sandblast 
finishes.  Valve  rebuilding.  Fast,  guaranteed 
service.  Estimates  furnished.  Handling  work 
for  Dealers  all  over  the  South.  Write  for 
•'FRF^E”  price  list.  Lewis  Plating  Company, 

227  Trinity  Ave.,  S.  W.,  Atlanta.  Georgia. _ 

200  BARGAINS* in  good  used  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  All  our  1948  demonstrating  instruments  will 
lie  sold  at  bargain  prices.  What  do  you  need? 
Send  for  our  list  of  used  instruments.  Let  us 
know  what  you  need  and  the  price  you  want  to 
pay  and  we  may  have  it.  New  wo<id  clarinets  at 
ioS.ltO,  Bell  Lyre  at  $60.00.  Selnier  Oboe  $190.o0. 
Pedler  flute  $80.00.  King  trumiiet  $90.00.  ()I<U 
ironilKine  like  new  at  $100.00.  Buescher  eupho¬ 
nium.  double  liell  $80.00.  Concert  drum  10  x  15 
separate  tension  $35.00.  Metal  clarinets  $45.00 
up.  Conn  (!  clarinet  $40.00.  Reynolds  F'rench 
horn  $165.00.  Conn  BB  sousaphone  like  new 
$375.00.  King  I'pright  hi  flat  liass  $80.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  bargains.  Crestline  Music  Shop, 
Crestline.  Ohio. _ _ 


RECONDITIONED  French  Horns,  like  new. 
Double  Sansone  $300.00;  Schmidt  $300.00; 
Kruspe  $.300.00.  Empire  Sansone  $295.00 :  Single 
Bs  F^mpire  $200.00 ;  King  $235.00 ;  Alexander 
$375.00 ;  Sansone  $290.00 ;  Single  F  Fimpire 
$175.00;  Sansone  $325.00;  Blessing  $190.00: 
.American  Standard  $150.00;  Schmidt  $200.00. 
Trumpets.  Sanscdie  $125.00;  Bach  $150.00;  Vega 
$125.00;  Fimpire  $65.00;  Martin  $120.00;  Conn 
$100.00;  Besson  $175.00.  Many  others,  send  us 
your  wants.  Sansone  Musical  Instruments,  1658 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  QUICK  Sale.  Cleveland  Fr.  Horn.  Brass 
Lacquered,  completely  reconditioned,  very  good 
case.  Worth  $175.00.  Will  sell  for  $125.00. 
Don’t  wait.  David  Gaveeau.  Ironton,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE:  Haynes-Schwelm  sterling  silver 
flute  and  case,  French  model,  serial  number 
6947,  in  good  mechanical  condition.  $165.00. 
Silas  Fichols,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  cornets,  trumpets, 
trombones,  alto  horns,  mellophones  just  what 
schools  are  looking  for  ranging  in  price  from 
$57.50  up.  Big  stock  of  sousaphones  $195.00, 
up.  Upright  bass  horns  from  $89.50,  up.  Bari¬ 
tone  horns  from  $72.50,  up.  Hundreds  of  saxo¬ 
phones  from  $49.50,  up  —  C  melodies,  sopranos, 
altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Rampone  Albert 
system  bass  clarinet  $187.50.  Bettoney  conserva¬ 
tory  system  Bassoon  $135.00.  Heckel  system  Bas¬ 
soon  $365.00.  New  Heckel  system  bassoon  out¬ 
fit  $595.00.  Selmer  Boehm  system  alto  clarinet 
outfit  $365.00.  Pan  American  Conservatory 
Oboe  $197.50.  Kruspe  Double  F'rench  Horn 
$395.00.  King  Double  F'rench  horn  $325.00. 
Kruspe  single  French  horn  $225.00.  York  single 
F'rench  horn  $157.50  Conn  silver  plated  BB 
sousaphone  $395.00.  Holton  silverplated  Eg  sou¬ 
saphone  $325.00.  Goldlacquered  small  size  bell 
front  Eg  recording  bass  horn  $225.00.  Conn  Uold- 
lacquered  Eg  bass  horn  $162.50.  York  gold- 
lacquered  BB  upright  bass  horn  $187.50.  Holton 
silverplated  bass  trombone  outfit  $165.00.  King 
silvertone  cornet  outfit  $147.50.  Selmer  gold- 
lacquered  trumpet  outfit  $135.01).  Selmer  gold- 
lacquered  tenor  saxophone  $265.00.  Buescher 
Aristocrat  goldlacquered  tenor  saxophone  $185.00. 
Conn  goldlacquered  tenor  saxophone  $185.00.  Pan 
American  silverplated  tenor  saxophone  $135.00. 
Buescher  goldlacquered  Baritone  horn  $127.50. 
Conn  silveiplated  baritone  horn  $147.50.  Pan 
American  silverplated  alto  saxophone  $97.50.  Conn 
silverplated  alto  saxophone  $125.00.  Buescher 
silverplated  bass  saxophone  $195.00.  Conn  gold¬ 
lacquered  baritone  saxophone  $2'25.00.  Conn  Con- 
querer  goldlacquered  trombone  $147.50.  Set  of 
new  Pedal  Tympani  $290.00.  Olds  trombone 
$147.50.  King  -2  front  bell  recording  Euphonium 
with  ca.se  $265.00.  Super  Olds  trombone  $165.00. 
Lyon  &  Healy,  5  valve  double  bell  euphonium 
$125.00.  Conn  ('aprion  trumpet  with  case  $145.00. 
De:igan  Model  350  Marimba  $125.00.  Buescher 
goldlacquered  baritone  saxophone  $225.00.  Koh- 
lert  silverplated  sax  fingering  oboe  $197.50.  Jen¬ 
kins  goldlacquered  sousaphone  $195.00.  N’iolin 
outfits  $18.50,  up.  New  violin  outfits  $34.50,  up. 
Used  cellos,  $42.50,  up.  Sprinz,  4  rotary  valve 
BB  upright  bass,  excellent  horn  $285.00. 
Buescher  400,  goldlacquered  tenor  saxophone, 
like  new,  $295.00.  Selmer  Wood  Boehm  Bj) 
clarinet  with  case  $165.00.  New  Viola  outfit 
$39.50,  and  hundreds  of  other  bargains  to  select 
from.  Write  for  free  Bargain  List.  Adelson's 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


SELMER  pre-war  French  Clarinet,  brand  new, 
in  case  $225.00.  Buescher  Bg  Bass  Saxophone,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  in  case  $250.00;  Hand  Tuned 
"rympanis  $150.00;  Pan-American  Upright  B  Bg 
Bass,  S.P. — A1  condition  and  case  $2’25.00;  York 
F>  Sousaphone  S.P.  with  case  $275.00;  York  B 
Bh  Sousaphone  S. P.,  large  size,  fine  Instrument 
$300.00;  Kohlert  Oboe,  excellent  Inst.,  conserva¬ 
tory  system  $200.00 ;  Kohlert  A.  Clarinet  and 
case,  fine  Instrument  $125.00;  1-9"  Bass  Trom¬ 
bone,  excellent  instrument,  in  case,  $125.00;  and 
Hundreds  of  New  and  Reconditioned  Instru¬ 
ments  in  all  makes.  Send  for  Bargain  List. 
Cash  paid  for  Used  Instruments.  All  Recondi¬ 
tioning  guaranteed  and  backed  by  50  years  of 
experience.  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  A.  J. 
(Bill)  Johnson,  46  Division  Ave.,  S.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

GENUINE  Heckel  Biebrich  Heckel  system  bas¬ 
soon  outfit  $695.00.  Loree  Conservatory  system 
oboe  outfit  $395.00  Adelson’s  Musical  In¬ 

strument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit 
26,  Michigan. 

REED  MAKING 

MAXIM  OBOE  REEDS,  handmade,  selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
packed  individually  $1.25,  3  for  $3.25.  Sold  by 
maker  only,  formerly  Philadelphia  Symphony, 
Goldman  Baud.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Con¬ 
course,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

OBOE  REEDS,  made  from  imported  cane.  (Jual- 
ity  guaranteed.  $1.00  each;  85c  plus  old  tubes. 
Try  them.  Also  E  horn  reeds.  Russell  Saunders, 
Box  157,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

GUARANTEED  OBOE  REEDS:  Handmade 
by  a  professional  oboist.  $1.35  each,  4  for  $5.00. 
Specify  strength :  soft,  medium,  hard.  Allen 
Reed  Co.,  Box  579,  Station  A,  Champaign, 
Illinois. 

BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  brst  bassoon¬ 
ist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1  each.  William 
Koch,  50^2  38th  Avenue.  Hyattsville,  Maryland. 

REEDS— OBOES:  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
$1.50,  6  foF  $8.00  French  cane  and  all  reed 
maxing  materials  and  tools.  Used  Loree  oboes 
and  English  horns.  Andre  Andraud,  6409 
Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 

BASSOON  REEDS  —  The  Ferrell  Bassoon 
Reeds  nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists 
(or  their  satisfactory  service;  made  from  that 
fine  quality  Genuine  French  Cane.  4-reeds  $3.80- 
$11  doz.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3509  Juniata  St., 
St.  Louis  (18),  Mo. 

UNIFORMS 

FOR  SALE:  42  red  and  white  wool  uniforms, 
red  coats  and  caps  and  white  trousers.  One 
drum  majors  uniform  included  free.  Norman 
Backus.  Thorp,  Wise 

AVAILABLE  for  contest  delivery,  45  to  50 
marine  style  band  uniforms,  wine  coat,  grey 
trousers,  white  belt,  cotton  twill.  Large  high 
school  sizes.  Sample  to  resjMinsible  party.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  A.  R.  Strang,  Alcoa,  Tennessee. 

FOR  SALE:  46  Used  blue  trimmed  in  gold 
high  school  band  uniforms  in  good  condition  at 
$17.50  a  uniform  including  the  cap  and  l>elt.  Also 
a  drum  major  and  director  uniform.  Write  Mrs. 
Ted  Peppiatt.  Pres,  of  Rifll  Bandmothers  Assn.« 
Rifle.  Colorado. 

FOR  SALE:  60  three-piece  band  uniforms, 
maroon  trimmed  in  white  capes,  caps,  and  pants. 
13  extra  pants.  Made  of  wool  broadcloth.  In 
good  condition.  Will  sell  at  exceptionally  reason¬ 
able  price.  Sanii)le  on  request.  Write  today  to 
Ray  Creighton,  Director  of  Music,  London  High 
School.  London,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  39  used  whip-cord  uniforms.  Jack¬ 
ets  and  pants  are  gray  with  red  trimmings.  Caps 
are  red  military  style.  Also  one  directors  uniform, 
gray  wdth  red  trimming.  Reasonably  priced.  Con¬ 
tact — Superintendent,  Beaver  Borough  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  Beaver.  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE:  65  used  coats  and  caps,  in  fair 
condition.  Royal  Blue  and  White;  also  miscella¬ 
neous  Drum  Major  items;  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School  sizes.  Write  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Port  Chester,  New  York  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  terms.  * 

See  Next  Page  for  More 
Interesting  Bargains 


School  Band  falavision  scoop  It  Fha  racord  of  fhit  Tri-School  120  place  group  asiamblad  for  a  recant  4-H  Convention  at  Edan,  New 
York.  Top  ranking  muticlant  from  three  tchoolt  played  under  thair  directors,  featuring  Hans  Harbst,  flute  soloist, •twlrlars  and  the 
drum  ensemble.  Schools  participating  and  their  directors  were  Griffith  Institute  with  Wayne  Camp  and  Dewey  Riemertma;  EIIIcoH- 
vllle  with  Alfred  Brown;  and  Eden  with  Paul  Stromgran,  our  correspondent. 
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UNIFORMS 

FOR  SALS:  70  uniforms,  military  officer  style, 
caps,  Sam  Browne  belts,  cardinal  coats,  navy  blue 
trousers  with  cardinal  stripes ;  2  drum  major 
uniforms  to  match ;  S  Kirl  twirler  outfits.  Philip 
Morris  style,  both  skirts  and  trousers.  All  are  in 
first  class  condition  and  at  the  price  offered  will 
Ko  ipiickly.  Address  at  once:  G  K.  Zimmer, 
Secretary,  Board  of  Kducation,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
(20)  Black  (A.F.M.)  Band  Coats  $40.00.  Uni¬ 
form  Caps  made  to  order  $2.75.  (40)  Purple 
Capes  $40.00.  (30)  New  purple  mess  jackets 
(juveniles)  $45.00.  (60)  Band  coats,  caps,  belts, 
(blue)  $300.00  (50)  Palm  Beach  doublebreast 

coats  $50.00.  Majorette  uniforms  assorted  colors, 
sizes,  $7.00.  Shakos  white  red,  (told  $4.00;  $5.00 
liarKains.  Excellent  Drum  Majors  Uniform  (tall 
40)  $20.00.  White  $15.00.  Blue  $10.00.  I^ders 
coats  $7.00  ('aps  $2.75.  Red  Caps  $2.5().  Tuxedo 
suits  $15.00.  Doublebreast  tuxedos  $30.00.  Latest 
tails  $30.00.  Shirts  $2.50.  Minstrel  wi^s  new 
$2.00.  Orchestra  coats,  white,  doublebreast,  shawl 
collars  $8.00.  SinKlebreast  $6.00.  White  coats 
peak  lapels  $4.00.  Tuxedo  trousers,  cleaned, 
(iressed,  every  size  $6.00.  Ladies  gowns,  formals 
3  for  $10.00.  Chorus  Costumes.  Batan  Blue 
velour  curtain  x  33)  $50.00.  Black  velvet 

(6  X  CO)  $60.00.  (50)  New  white  band  coats, 

military  collars  $75.00.  Bargain.  Free  Lists, 
Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago  III. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  l>ass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — ^(need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Anelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave..  Detroit  26.  Michigan 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.0Q  2  years  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

Lot  Toor  Mitiz*  ■tudani  MiMlcioa  body 
•■loy  md  banaBt  by  rwadfaig  Tba 
SCHOOL  MOSICUN  ragularir.  Ob*  or 
two  library  or  bondreom  cop***  or*  !>• 
■uifici*Bt. 

By  lb*  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  yon  «*l 
t*a.  tw*nty-fiT*.  or  fifty  copio*  OTory 
month  which  may  ho  diatrihulod  to  cor- 
laia  individual*  or  uaod  ior  do**  rood- 
ing.  Thia  i*  a  now  oconomical  way  to 
0*1  complot*  coTorag*  oi  voluahlo  in- 
ioimation. 

Haro  or*  th*  now  bundl*  rataat — 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  your  Bundl*  Plan  now.  Got  your 
first  bundl*  ol  now*  and  iniormotion  lor 

Kur  inatrumontal  studonts.  Quantitr  may 
ineroosod  os  roguirod.  OBOEB  NOW. 

Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  gen¬ 
erally  Ibe  loth  of  the  date 
month. 


WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

WANTED  to  buy  the  tollowing  Cornet  Solos : 
Titania  Polka  by  Rimroer;  Excelsior  Polka  by 
Frewin ;  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  by  St.  Jacomr ; 
Air  V'aries,  Comet  l)uet  by  Witimann.  Prefer 
Piano  accompaniment  but  will  take  with  any 
accompaniment  Ray  H.  Wise,  147  W.  Wheeling 
St.,  loancaster,  Ohio. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT.  We  will  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
tnimi>et»,  cornet>,  saxophones,  metal,  wobtl  and 
clx>nite  clarinets,  olioes,  l>assoons.  flutes,  French 
horns,  Itaritone  horns,  alto  and  brass  clarinet^, 
troml>ones,  bass  horns,  etc.  Write  or  send  O'* 
your  instrument  for  the  highest  cash  or  trade  in 
appraiipl.  We  wilt  pay  transftortation  ebarge'*. 
Sleyers  Music  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  MichiKan. 
Ilktroit  26.  Michigan. _ 

MISCEUANEOUS 

WANTED:  Y  uung  men  truni|ie(.  trumlmtic. 
uiann  soloists.  Small  ensemble.  I.egitimate. 
Thirty  weeks’  tour  schools.  Start  September.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  l>onus.  High  school  graduates  eligible. 
Ben  H.  Ritzenthaler.  1909  No.  Catalina.  Hully- 

wood  27.  Calif. _ _ 

DRUMHEADS.  A  complete  line  of  high  quality. 
18"  Heads  14"  Drum  mounted  $4.50. 

19"  Mead  15"  Drum  mounted  $5.00. 

.13"  Head  28"  Drum  mounted  $15.00.  Mail  in 
this  hoop.  Give  name  and  kind  of  drum  head  is 
for.  Drumhead,  7821  Stony  Island  Ave..  Chicago 

49.  111. _ _ _ 

BANDMASTERS  1 1 1  Two  snappy  melodious 
numbers  you  should  have:  ‘‘Premier  Ainour” 
Valse,  “Tatler"  March.  Solidly  arranged,  band, 
orchestra.  75  cents.  Just  off  the  press  Maybelle 
concert  waltz,  hand  only,  $1.00.  Jim  Mack,  3 
Walnut  Court.  .Mton,  Illinois. 


IT  PAYS  TO 
ADVERTISE 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cent$  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Ca$h 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


Accordions 


(Hei/iiis  oil  piijic  44) 

about  playing  an  Instrument,  and  you 
will  become  their  Idol  and  tiero. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largcnt ;  Kindly  give  some 
advice  on  liow  to  memorise.  My  son  17 
years  of  age  has  mastered  a  repertoire  of 
solos  for  the  accordion,  but  has  become 
very  discouraged  from  the  fact  that  he  Is 
unable  to  memorise  and  must  play  from 
music. — Mrs.  VBtorio  L. 

Answer:  Pupils  idtould  start  to  memor¬ 
ise  with  their  beginning  lessons.  In  fact 
following  the  fourth  lesson,  they  should 
stand  up  and  play  a  simple  tunc  by 
memory,  and  continue  on  by  memorising 
a  .short  tune  every  week.  I  would  advise 
that  your  son  start  at  the  very  lieginning 
and  take  a  very  simple  tune  and  memor¬ 
ise  a  measure  at  a  time.  If  he  will  have 
the  imtience  and  courage  to  do  this,  then 
In  a  very  short  time  he  will  be  able  to 
play  his  entire  repertoire  by  memory. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  I  am  working  on 
a  difficult  solo  which  calls  for  left  hand 
bass  solos.  It  is  very  difficult  to  jumii 
from  E  flat  bass  button  to  F'  sharp  coun¬ 
ter  bass  and  from  D  flat  to  B  counter 
bass  without  losing  time.  Is  there  a  sim¬ 


pler  way  of  playing  big  skips. — ila 

Ana  8. 

Answer:  The  left  hand  has  the  doubl* 
duty  of  playing  the  buttons  and  manipu^ 
lating  the  bellows.  The  less  you  shift  thaj 
hand,  the  better.  Keep  the  hand  in  * 
steady  position,  but  make  the  flnger.s  do  ! 
the  reaching  for  the  needed  buttons.  Prao^ 
tice  Anger  gymnastics  for  the  left  han4i| 
Purchase  the  F'rosinl  Left  Hand  Techiiio^, 
Instructor. 

Dear  Urs.  Lorgent:  My  son  tires  very: 
easily  when'  practicing.  He  is  eleven 
years  of  age,  average  size.  We  have  just 
purchased  a  beautiful  120  bass  accordion. 
Do  you  think  a  120  bass  too  heavy  for 
him? — Orville  A.  \ 

Answer:  First  look  In  the  matter  of  • 
correct  posture.  The  shoulder  straiw 
should  be  fitted  snugly,  the  left  shorter 
than  the  right,  with  a  back  strap  to  join 
the  two  shoulder  straps.  Xext  the  ac¬ 
cordion  must  be  held  correctly  in  a  sitting 
IMisition.  The  upiier  right  hand  corner  of 
the  piano  keyboard  resting  against  the 
right  shoulder.  The  instrument  rests  on 
the  left  knee  so  that  the  manipulation  of 
the  bellows  will  require  very  little  effort., 

Perhaps  it  Is  the  novelty,  joy  and  ex- 
eitement  of  playing  a  larger  instrument 
that  has  caused  a  tenseness,  which  will 
wear  off  In  a  few  week.s.  Soon  he  will 
become  relaxed  and  be  at  ease  while 
practicing. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  I  wish  to  audition 
for  an  amateur  radio  show.  Would  you 
please  suggest  pieces  suitable? — Shirleg 
McM. 

Answer:  It  Is  difficult  to  say  which 
pieces  would  appeal  to  the  judges.  r.ut 
any  one  of  the  following  should  cover  that 
I)rogram.  Hora  Staccato ;  Jolly  Cabal¬ 
lero,  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2 ;  Hun¬ 
garian  Dance  No.  5 ;  Czardas ;  Mala- 
guena  ;  Ritual  Fire  Dance ;  Light  Cavalry : 
Sabre  Dance;  Twelfth  Street  Rag;  Rou¬ 
manian  Rhapsody;  Lady  of  Spain;  Tan¬ 
talizing  :  Trieste  Overture ;  Alda ;  Wil¬ 
liam  Tell  Overture ;  II  Trovatore ;  II  Tra- 
vlate ;  Poet  and  Peasant  Overture.  * 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  I  play  the  accor¬ 
dion,  but  never  took  a  lesson  in  my  life. 

I  would  like  to  do  the  bellow  shake  and 
^some  of  that  chord  playing  that  I  have 
heard  on  the  radio.  Wot^ld  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  any  suggestions.— Vack  R. 

Answer:  What  you  really  need  is  some 
good  Instructions  from  a  teacher.  Pur¬ 
chase  Bellow  Shake  Instructor  by  Deiro. 
Manon  Studies  by  Uunzio.  Left  hand 
technic  and  bellow  manipulation  by  F'ro- 
sini.  Accordion  Instruction  Book  by  Ga- 
viani. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  My  daughter  is 
studying  accordion  under  a  veiy  comi>e- 
tciit  and  strict  teacher.  He  does  not  al¬ 
low  her  to  play  any  |>upular  tunes  and 
he  will  give  her  the  same  lesson  week 
after  week  until  he  feels  It  Is  jterfect.  We 
have  a  difficult  time  making  her  practice 
the  .same  lesson  week  after  week,  and  are 
upset  about  the  whole  thing. — Mr.  d  Mrs. 
J.  B. 

.inswer:  .Naturally  I  will  always  agree 
with  the  teacher.  But  I  also  believe  in 
getting  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  music.  So  why 
not  purchase  a  dozen  popular  songs  and 
have  her  play  them  for  recreation  at  home 
and  for  company. 
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